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The   Writer 

Who    Stayed    a    Boy 


Vincent  Edwards 


September  is  the  birth 
month  of  Eugene  Field — - 
creator  of  Little  Boy  Blue, 
Wynken,  Blynken,  Nod, 
and  that  quarrelsome  pair, 
the  Gingham  Dog  and  the 
Calico   Cat. 


TF  YOU  HAD  BEEN  a  Very 
1  Important  Person  in  Denver 
eighty-odd  years  ago,  it's  quite 
possible  you  would  have  picked 
up  the  city's  leading  daily  some 
morning  and  there  read  a  joke  that 
pointed  right  at  you  as  the  victim. 
Angry  clear  through,  you  would 
have  rushed  off  to  express  your 
feelings  to  the  editor. 

But  there  you  might  have  been 
handed  another  surprise.  The 
friendly,  bald-headed  gentleman 
who  seemed  to  be  so  contrite  and 
so  genuinely  sorry  for  your  em- 
barrassment, would  no  doubt  have 
pointed  to  a  paper-littered  chair 
and  invited  you  to  sit  down  and 
"talk  things  over."  You  sat — and 
went  right  through!  The  chair  had 
no  bottom. 

Scores  of  prominent  citizens  in 
the  Colorado  city  got  their  intro- 
ductions to  Eugene  Field  in  this 
manner.  That  broad  black-walnut 
chair  could  have  told  tales  aplenty 
of  the  libel  suits  that  never  came 
off  because  the  injured  party  dis- 
covered that  the  waggish  editor 
was  only  a  boy  at  heart.  To  the 


Eugene  Field 


day  of  his  death  Eugene  Field 
never  outgrew  his  love  of  practical 
joking. 

America  saluted  this  man  with 
the  utmost  respect  during  his  hey- 
day. In  St.  Louis  first,  then  in 
Denver,  and  last  of  all  in  Chicago, 
Field  revealed  himself  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  journalists  of  the 
period.  The  audience  of  his  daily 
column,  "Sharps  and  Flats,"  was 
certain  that  no  writer  had  ever 
poked  such  glorious  fun  at  the 
"Windy  City's"  stuffed  shirts. 

But  children  really  loved  him. 
They  knew  all  about  his  merry 
home  life.  Eugene  was  devoted  to 
his  eight  lively  sons  and  daughters 
and  to  the  wife  he  had  married 
when  she  was  only  sixteen.  No 
man  could  have  written  gayer  and 
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more  understanding  verses  for 
youngsters.  As  everybody  must  be 
aware,  his  tender  lines,  "Little  Boy 
Blue,"  have  become  a  permanent 
part  of  American  literature. 

It  is  surprising  to  recall  that 
Eugene  Field  had  everything  to 
make  him  serious-minded  as  a 
boy.  His  father  was  the  great 
lawyer,  Roswell  Field,  whose  elo- 
quent defense  of  a  forlorn  Negro, 
Dred  Scott,  stirred  the  conscience 
of  the  North  to  a  new  hatred  of 
slavery.  His  mother  died  when  he 
was  hardly  old  enough  to  under- 
stand his  loss,  and  he  and  his 
brother  were  brought  all  the  way 
from  Missouri  to  live  in  the  prim 
New  England  home  of  his  aunt. 

But  for  all  this  sobering  back- 
ground, Eugene  Field  always  let 
the  elfin  spirit  in  his  nature  run 
riot.  He  was  born  with  a  fun- 
loving  spirit,  and  it  never  deserted 
him.  When  a  party  of  sedate 
women  came  to  call  on  his  aunt, 
Eugene  stole  off  with  the  bonnet 
and  the  shawl  of  one.  Soon  the 
ladies  heard  a  familiar  "Mooo- 
oo-oo!"  at  the  window.  When  they 
looked  up,  they  saw  the  Field  cow, 
all  decked  out  with  the  shawl  and 
bonnet!  If  Eugene  got  off  without 
a  whipping,  it  may  have  been  be- 
cause his  aunt  hugely  enjoyed  the 
joke. 

This  was  a  boy's  prank,  but  even 
the  most  rollicking  youngsters 
usually  get  over  such  antics  in 
time.  Not  Eugene  Field,  however. 
He  was  clowning  as  long  as  he 
was  around. 

Years  later,  when  he  had  a 
family  and  was  working  on  a 
Chicago  paper,  he  did  not  go  after 
a  pay  raise  in  the  usual  way.  One 
day  his  employer,  Mr.  Stone,  was 
suddenly  confronted  with  the 
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writer  and  his  four  children — 
dressed  in  the  most  tattered  out- 
fits imaginable.  While  Eugene 
meekly  bared  his  head,  the  young- 
sters set  up  a  pitiful  chant  about 
their  poor  father's  need.  Of  course, 
the  whole  act  had  been  carefully 
rehearsed,  and  Mr.  Stone  could 
appreciate  a  joke,  so  he  granted 
the  increase. 

At  Christmas  time  Mr.  Stone 
always  gave  every  employee  a 
turkey.  But  Eugene  Field  wrote 
and  begged  him  for  a  new  suit. 
When  the  holiday  came  a  mes- 
senger handed  the  writer  a  rec- 
tangular box  that  looked  as  if  it 
had  come  from  Chicago's  finest 
haberdashery.  But  imagine  Field's 
surprise  when  he  opened  it  and 
found  a  convict's  suit!  If  Mr.  Stone 
thought  he  had  turned  the  tables 
on  Field  for  once,  he  soon  dis- 
covered his  mistake.  When  im- 
portant visitors  came  to  the  big 
newspaper  office,  Eugene  would 
hurriedly  slip  on  the  suit  and  then 
go  puttering  about  the  place  with 
a  shovel  and  coal  scuttle. 

Even  important  statesmen  had 
no  terrors  for  this  prankster.  In 
his  St.  Louis  days,  Field  once  had 
to  cover  the  speaking  tour  of  the 
great  Senator  Carl  Schurz  when 
he  was  seeking  re-election.  One 
day  a  party  of  German  admirers 
appeared  before  the  hotel  where 
the  candidate  and  the  reporter 
were  staying.  The  senator  had  to 
change  his  clothes,  but  Field 
dashed  out  on  the  porch.  With  a 
strong  German  accent,  he  ad- 
dressed the  crowd:  "Ladies  and 
chentlemen,  I  haf  such  a  pad  colt 
it  vas  not  bossible  for  me  to  make 
you  a  speedg  tonight,  but  I  haf 
die  bleasure  to  introduce  to  you 
my   prilliant   chournalistic   friend 


Euchene  Fielt,  who  will  spoke  you 
in  my  blace." 

There  is  no  telling  what  else 
he  might  have  said  if,  at  this 
moment,  Senator  Schurz  had  not 
appeared  and  brushed  Eugene 
rudely  aside.  When  the  crowd 
realized  the  trick,  they  were  about 
evenly  divided  between  those  who 
were  convulsed  with  laughter  and 
those  who  felt  angry  enough  to 
tear  the  writer  to  pieces.  It  must 
be  said  for  Senator  Schurz  that  he 
took  his  ribbing  like  a  good  sport. 

However,  Field's  jokes  drew  no 
more  laughs  than  did  his  witty 
paragraphs.  Wielding  his  pen  like 
a  rapier,  he  pricked  countless  bub- 
bles of  sham  and  falsehood.  He 
had  his  own  way  of  putting  graft- 
ers out  of  the  running,  and  he 
could  place  them  in  such  a  ridicu- 
lous light  that  they  would  be  al- 
most afraid  to  show  their  heads 
in  public.  Once,  in  Denver,  he 
made  laughingstock  of  a  man  who 
had  tried  to  influence  the  legisla- 
tors. Later,  in  Chicago,  he  fell  back 
upon  whimsical  verse  to  point  out 
the  disgracefully  grimy  appear- 
ance of  that  city. 

Eugene  Field  never  was  able 
to  save  money.  All  too  often  he 
would  turn  his  pockets  inside  out 
for  persons  in  distress.  Besides,  he 
had  one  all-consuming  mania — he 
liked  to  collect  things.  Visitors  to 
his  place,  "Sabine  Farm,"  some- 
times received  a  shock!  It  usually 
took  them  an  hour  or  two  to  get 
used  to  that  house  so  full  of 
strange  odds  and  ends.  Field 
loved  all  kinds  of  books  and  they 
lay  about  in  cluttering  piles.  He 
also  had  a  mania  for  clocks.  These 
ticked  away  at  every  turn. 

But  the  upstairs  den  held  the 
strangest    jumble.    This    was    the 


writer's  combined  bedchamber 
and  study.  More  than  a  hundred 
mechanical  toys  were  scattered 
over  the  floor,  and  a  stand  stood 
jammed  with  odd  and  curious 
canes.   There,   also,   stood  bits  of 


Strive  not  to  hew  your  path  through  life — 

it  really  doesn't  pay; 

Be  sure  the  salve  of  flattery 

soaps  all  you  do  and  say; 

Herein  the  only  royal  road 

to    fame    and   fortune   lies: 

Put  not  your   trust  in   vinegar — 

molasses  catches  flies! 

— Eugene    Field 

Uncle  Ephraim 

fragile  old  blue  china,  curious 
pewter  dishes  from  overseas,  and 
Field's  vast  collection  of  works  on 
Horace.  No  wonder  the  casual 
caller  gasped! 

It  was  in  this  room  that  the 
writer's  young  son  woke  up  on  a 
November  morning  in  1895,  and 
found  his  father  deaf  to  his  calls. 
The  family  hurried  to  the  bedside, 
but  the  peaceful  sleeper  was  past 
waking.  Eugene  Field's  health  had 
been  failing  for  some  time.  He  had 
died  so  quietly  in  his  sleep  that 
nobody  knew  it  until  the  time  for 
rising. 

When  they  came  to  look  over 
some  sheets  of  manuscript  that  lay 
in  the  room,  it  seemed  almost  as 
though  this  writer  who  had  never 
grown  up  wTas  speaking  once 
more: 

"I  shall  see  those  distant  hills 
again,  and  the  homestead  under 
the  elms;  the  old  associations  and 
the  old  influences  shall  be  round 
about  me,  and  a  child  shall  lead 
me  and  we  shall  go  together 
through  green  pastures  and  by  still 
waters.  And,  O  my  pen,  it  will  be 
springtime  again!" 
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MARY    LOU    PATTON 


Today  boy  and  girl  come  in  my 
restaurant.  Boy  and  girl  alike  all 
over.  Boy,  he  shy  and  just  barely 
touch  girl's  elbow  when  he  open 
door  for  girl.  He  just  one  giant; 
he  almost  touch  door  with  head. 
He  cut  his  hair  short  like  Chinese 
and  it  is  black  like  Chinese.  But 
curly.  Not  Chinese.  My  wife 
laugh  and  laugh  when  I  tell  her 
how  big  he  is.  American  all  look 
alike,  she  say,  all  big  with  skin 
white  like  rice  and  eyes  that  slant 
down.  We  laugh  all  over  when  I 
tell  her  American  say  Chinese 
eyes  slant  up  and  skin  yellow. 

This  giant  of  boy  have  blue 
eyes  but  girl  seem  to  like  him 
anyway.  But  she  not  sure.  Some- 
times they  start  to  laugh  together, 
but  not  much.  She  make  her  back 
straight  and  her  arms  stiff.  She 
has  hair  and  eyes  color  of  litchi 
nuts. 

He    order    combination    plates 


with  foo  young,  sweet-sour  spare- 
ribs,  and  chow  mein.  My  wife  no 
like  my  cooking  and  I  no  eat  it 
either.  Not  Chinese  food.  But 
American  like. 

Girl  say,  "You  have  any  wood- 
ears?"  I  am  surprise — she  one 
smart  girl  and  know  real  Chinese 
food.  But  I  have  to  say  no,  just 
my  wife  cook  wood-ears. 

Then  the  boy  say,  "Will  you 
bring  us  an  extra  order  of  chow 
meinr 

I  say,  "I  serve  lots  good  food, 
you  eat  you  have  enough." 

She  laugh  and  then  say,  "He's 
really  hungry — he'll  probably  eat 
it."  She  laugh  all  over  like  Chinese, 
She  nice  girl;  she  not  tell  him  not 
eat  so  much. 

But  he  say,  "OK,  just  bring  the 
combination  plates." 

I  see  he  nice  boy;  he  no  tell  me 
I  wrong  like  most  American.  Even 
if  maybe  I  am.  He  one  giant. 


Mary  Lou  Patton  was  horn  in  Nanking,  China,  and  spent 
her  early  childhood  in  Ohio.  She's  the  mother  of  two  chiU 
dren,  and  she  spends  most  of  her  spare  time  writing. 


American  strange  people.  Many 
good,  many  bad,  like  all  people, 
but  very  strange.  Make  much 
noise  in  public — very  rude — never 
think  of  people  in  next  booth  or 
on  street.  But  one  cannot  expect 
barbarians  become  civilize  in  so 
short  time. 

But  this  boy,  he  nice.  He  order 
dinner  for  girl  like  he  like  to  take 


They  sip  tea  and  they  break 
cakes  open. 

She  look  at  her  paper  and  begin 
smile.  He  look  at  his  and  smile. 

He  hand  her  his  small  paper 
and  she  give  him  hers. 

Then  they  look  straight  at  each 
other  and  smile  and  in  a  minute 
they  both  laugh  all  over  like 
Chinese   and  look  at   each  other 


He  look  at  his  paper 
and  begin  to  smile. 


She   look  at  her   paper 
and  begin  to  smile. 


care  of  her.  She  know  how  to 
laugh. 

When  I  leave  table  and  go  cook 
at  back,  I  watch.  They  all  shy 
again.  They  no  say  much.  She 
make  her  back  straight  again  and 
he  look  like  he  not  know  what  to 
do.  She  look  out  window — he  look 
out  door. 

I  bring  food  and  they  eat  quiet- 
ly. He  spill  bit  of  foo  young  in 
lap  and  she  act  like  she  not  see  it. 
They  finish  food,  and  that  was  lot 
of  food.  Chinese  not  eat  so  much. 

But  this  boy  still  hungry.  It 
show  when  he  look  back  toward 
kitchen.  Still  he  say  nothing;  he 
one  almost  civilized  American. 

So  I  bring  fortune  cakes. 


and  laugh  some  more.  Her  back 
no  stiff  no  more  and  he  know 
what  to  do  now.  He  take  her  hand 
like  it  belong  in  his.  And  it  belong, 
all  right. 

They  are  still  laughing  when  he 
pay  check  and  they  go  out  door 
and  down  street.  This  time  he 
holding  her  arm  and  she  belong 
to  him. 

Fate  have  strange  ways  and 
sometimes  need  help. 

So  I  help  fate  with  fortune 
cakes.  I  fix.  Both  cakes  say  "A 
good  match." 

I  watch  boy  and  girl  walk  down 
street  one  block  and  turn  in 
American  hamburger  store.  I  am 
right.  They  still  hungry. 
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WILMON  MENARD 


I  Dioed  for  Pearls 


WHEN  I  ARRIVED  at 
Rimaroa,  on  the  southern 
fringe  of  the  great  Tuamotu 
Group,  northeast  of  Tahiti,  the 
pearling  season  had  just  begun. 
Veteran  divers  from  all  the  out- 
lying atolls  had  arrived  and  were 
busy  diving  for  pearls  and  pearl 
shell.  The  cleaned,  iridescent  shell 
of  the  pearl  oyster  was  a  valuable 
commodity  on  world  markets  in 
the  manufacture  of  pearl-handled 
knives,  ornaments,  and  buttons. 
Every  pearl  diver  eagerly  de- 
scended in  hopes  of  finding  a 
pearl.  Indeed,  there  are  only  two 
moments  in  a  pearl  diver's  life, 
according  to  these  men  of  the 
pearling  islands — when  he  de- 
scends as  a  pauper  hoping  to  find 
a  pearl,  and  when  he  comes  to  the 
surface  as  a  prince  holding  a  flaw- 
less moon-pearl. 

I  had  been  interested  in  swim- 
ming and  diving  since  a  young- 
ster. Close  to  my  home  was  a 
large,  deep  river,  and  every  day 
of  summer  I  sported  in  it  with  my 
chums,  like  playful  seals.  In  col- 
lege I  had  participated  in  inter- 
collegiate aquatic  events.  Now, 
I  was  curious  to  see  what  I  could 
do  in  the  realms  below  the  sur- 
face. A  veteran  diver  by  the  name 
of  letu  offered  to  become  my 
tutor.  At  the  end  of  two  months 
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I  had  found  no  pearls,  but  my 
mound  of  pearl  shells  was  mount- 
ing steadily,  and  was  going  to  rep- 
resent a  tidy  wage.  It  was  a 
double  pleasure  to  know  that  my 
underwater  sport  was  going  to 
pay  off. 

Then  an  incident  occurred 
which  should  have  warned  me 
that  I  was  becoming  a  bit  too 
reckless  in  my  underwater  ex- 
plorations at  Rimaroa.  I  had 
awakened  on  this  particular  morn- 
ing with  a  strange  feeling  of 
impending  danger.  I  purposely  de- 
layed launching  my  graceful  out- 
rigger canoe  across  the  reef-locked 
blue  lagoon,  resplendent  beneath 
the  early  morning  sun.  I  re-rigged 
my  lead  diving  suit,  I  put  a  new 
line  on  my  plaited  pearl  oyster 
basket;  I  sat  for  about  an  hour 
staring  at  the  white  ruff  of  surf 
breaking  over  the  protective  reefs 
of  Rimaroa.  But  at  last  I  shook 
off  the  uneasy  feeling  of  imminent 
danger. 

I  tightened  my  pareu  (loin 
cloth )  and,  toeing  my  oval  weight, 
sank  rapidly  below.  I  reached  a 
depth  of  about  fifteen  feet  before 
grabbing  an  outcropping  of  coral 
in  a  small  ledge-ravine.  A  long 
shadow  passed  slowly  over  me. 
I  looked  up  and  saw  the  menacing 
outline    of   a    shark,    some    seven 


feet  in  length.  I  huddled  back  into 
my  hiding  place.  The  shark  was 
some  distance  away  now,  and  save 
for  the  watery  wink  of  a  wicked 
eye  in  my  direction,  disappeared 
around  a  bank  of  reef-coral.  Then 
a  small  octopus,  with  its  eight 
tentacles  extended  closely  behind 
its  ugly  head  torpedoed  past  in 
pursuit  of  a  small  tropical  fish. 
Through  my  native-made  diving 
goggles,  I  saw  a  bed  of  pearl 
oysters  below  me.  There  was  a 
large  growth  of  sulphureous 
branching-coral,  like  the  antlers 
of  a  stag,  which  I  would  have  to 
maneuver  around  to  reach  the 
shells.  I  shied  off  to  the  left,  catch- 
ing another  projection  of  coral 
farther  down.  I  was  now  directly 
above  the  shells,  possibly  within 
arm's  reach.  I  measured  the  dis- 
tance. The  tips  of  my  protective 
glove  just  brushed  the  shell  of  the 
nearest  one.  I  pulled  my  body 
down  deeper.  I  could  reach  them 
now!  They  looked  old.  In  these  old 


oysters  were  usually  found  the 
finest  pearls. 

Gripping  one  of  the  shells  tight- 
ly, I  gave  it  a  quick  wrench,  but 
the  byssus  of  the  pearl  oyster  was 
too  firmly  fastened  to  the  coral.  I 
was  beginning  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  terrific  underwater  pres- 
sure. My  ears  began  to  crackle, 
and  I  swallowed  to  remedy  this; 
my  head  throbbed  and  my  muscles 
began  to  ache.  I  thrashed  my  legs 
behind  me,  propelling  my  body 
close  to  the  bed  of  oysters.  Sud- 
denly my  left  leg  slipped  into 
something!  Automatically  I 
reached  quickly  for  a  coral  pro- 
jection and  pulled  hard.  In  the 
next  instant,  I  knew  that  I  was  in 
for  serious  trouble. 

My  left  leg  was  caught  in  a 
tight  grip.  I  knew  instantly  that 
it  was  not  a  conger  eel,  a  shark,  or 
an  octopus  that  had  seized  my 
foot.  There  was  no  pull  on  it.  It 
was  as  if  my  foot  had  become 
wedged  in  a  small  cleft  of  coral. 


It    was     from     this     blue     lagoon,     off     Rimaroa,     that     we 
launched   our  graceful   outrigger   canoes  to   go   pearl-diving. 


I  threw  a  startled  glance  over  my 
shoulder.  What  I  saw  caused  my 
heart  to  almost  stop  beating.  The 
huge  coral-encrusted  shell  of  a 
giant  clam  (tridacna  gigas)  had 
closed  upon  my  ankle.  It  must 
have  weighed  all  of  a  quarter  of 
a  ton,  a  colossal  mountain  of  coral- 
plastered  shell.  I  kicked  against 
the  lips  of  the  clam  with  my  free 
boot,  unmindful  of  the  danger  of 
attracting  sharks  or  eels.  I  might 
just  as  well  have  tried  to  batter 
down  the  entire  coral  wall.  I 
grabbed  a  coral  growth  and  pulled 
strongly.  My  left  leg  would  not 
come  free. 

My  lungs  were  nearly  bursting 
for  want  of  air.  Hardly  more  than 
a  minute  had  elapsed,  although  it 
seemed  like  hours.  My  body 
throbbed  painfully  as  if  it  were 
being  crushed  in  a  great  vise.  I 
felt  my  fingers  slipping  on  the 
bulge  of  coral,  my  strength  ebb- 
ing swiftly.  I  knew  that  it  would 
be  all  over  soon. 

Suddenly  I  felt  a  rush  of  water 
at  my  side.  My  jaws  clamped  to- 
gether in  fear,  as  I  waited  for  the 
teeth  of  a  shark,  or  an  eel,  to  sink 
into  my  body.  Then — wonder  of 
wonders! — I  felt  the  contact  of  a 
smooth  human  body,  a  strong 
hand  tugging  at  my  shoulders.  I 
grabbed  frantically  for  this  person 
I  could  not  see.  My  body  was  in- 
stantly thrown  upwards.  I  felt  no 
pain  as  my  ankle  was  severely 
wrenched  by  the  abrupt  lift  of 
my  body.  There  was  a  dark  film 
before  my  eyes,  a  mad  hammering 
in  my  head.  I  reached  weakly  with 
my  hands  for  something  to  grip, 
as  I  swayed  back  and  forth  in  the 
strong  slow  undercurrent. 

Then,  without  a  warning,  I  felt 
that  my  foot  was  free,  and  I  was 
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rising  swiftly  through  the  water, 
my  body  suffering  unendurable 
torment  under  lessening  water 
pressure.  With  an  agonized  shock 
to  my  nearly  bursting  lungs  my 
head  crashed  through  the  surface 
of  the  water  of  the  lagoon  of 
Rimaroa. 

My  canoe  floated  a  short  dis- 
tance away,  and  alongside  of  it 
was  Ietu's.  I  heard  startled  cries 
from  the  village,  canoes  were  be- 
ing paddled  toward  me.  I  felt  my- 
self sinking  beneath  the  surface, 
and  I  tried  to  shout  for  help,  but 
no  sound  passed  my  lips.  Strong 
hands  suddenly  caught  me  under 
the  armpits. 

"Take  it  easy,  Viri!"  Ietu  gasped 
in  my  ear.  He  heaved  me  strongly 
clear  of  the  surface  and  across  my 
canoe.  I  have  a  confused  memory 
of  being  paddled  across  the  la- 
goon to  the  village,  lying  athwart 
the  gunwales  of  the  canoe,  my 
arms  and  legs  trailing  in  the  water. 
The  keel  of  the  canoe  suddenly 
grated  on  the  coral  strand.  Hands 
reached  for  me,  lifted  me  and 
carried  me  toward  a  palm  hut.  I 
lost  consciousness. 

I  awoke  the  next  day  in  the 
thatched  hut  of  Ietu  and  his  wife 
Mana,  stretched  out  on  a  panda- 
nus  mat.  My  body  was  still  twisted 
with  taut  muscles.  My  left  ankle 
was  smeared  with  a  gummy,  me- 
dicinal ointment  of  the  ape  and 
bound  tightly  with  soft  fibrous 
bark.  My  entire  body  felt  as  if  it 
had  been  lashed  and  torn  unmerci- 
fully upon  some  infernal  torture 
rack  of  the  Inquisition.  Four  na- 
tive pearl  divers  sat  about  on 
five-gallon  tins — Ietu,  Pao,  Ott, 
and  Tu.  Ietu,  as  I  clung  to  a  few 
moments  of  consciousness,  told 
his  friends  proudly  how  he  had 


gone  below  to  rescue  me  from  the 
pahua  (giant  clam),  stabbing  it, 
until  it  released  my  foot.  Otu 
interrupted  with  a  hair-raising  tale 
of  his  experiences  when  he  was 
forced  to  cut  off  three  of  his 
fingers  that  had  been  caught  in  a 
baby  pahua  at  Manga  Reva  Island. 
His  voice  trailed  away  into  inar- 
ticulate syllables  as  I  fell  into  a 
feverish  sleep. 

It  took  me  two  weeks  to  re- 
cover from  this  near  brush  with 
death.  I  never  thought  I'd  venture 
below  the  surface  of  Rimaroa 
again  in  search  of  pearls.  But  the 
human  mind  has  the  faculty  of 
crowding  into  the  far  recess  of 
the  memory  experiences  of  a  har- 
rowing and  violent  nature.  The 
effects  of  shock  and  physical  hurt 
faded.  A  month  later  I  started  div- 
ing for  shell  again. 

One  day  Ietu,  paddling  along- 
side my  canoe  to  talk,  mentioned: 
"Over  there,  Viri,  is  the  tabu  reef. 
I  notice  that  you  are  coming  closer 
and  closer  to  it  in  your  diving 
operations.  I  would  not  approach 
too  near.  Our  parapores  ( legends ) 
say  that  it  is  the  underwater  abode 
of  an  evil  god  of  the  sea. 

From  that  day  onward  a  strange 
fascination  concerning  the  tabu 
reef  gripped  me.  It  was  as  if  a 
hypnotic  spell  had  been  cast  upon 
me.  Fascination  triumphed  over 
caution,  and  one  morning  I  pad- 
dled across  the  lagoon  to  the 
sacred  reef  edge.  The  rise  of  the 
reef  was  high  enough  to  hide  me 
from  the  village,  and  in  its  shadow 
I  anchored  my  outrigger  canoe.  I 
adjusted  my  diving  goggles  over 
my   eyes   and   lowered   my   head 


Pearl-diving     demands,     and     helps     to 
produce,  strong  young  bodies  like  these. 


slightly  beneath  the  surface.  Be- 
low me  the  iridescent  vista  of  the 
coral  seascape  spread  before  my 
eyes  like  a  fabulous  garden  of  the 
oceanic  gods.  I  hesitated  a  few 
minutes,  steeling  myself  for  the 
ordeal  of  reaching  the  deep  under- 
water cavern;  then  inflating  my 
lungs  with  air  and  expelling  it 
with  hissing  explosions  through 
my  clenched  teeth,  to  exercise 
my  lungs,  I  swung  my  body  over 
the  side,  toed  my  weight,  and  then 
shot  downwards.  The  sunshine, 
filtering  in  diffused  rays  into  the 
lagoon,  was  reflected  from  the 
coral  ledge  in  wavering  banners 
of  light,  causing  an  uncanny  green 
glow  in  the  water. 

Within  less  than  twenty  seconds 
after  leaving  the  surface  I  was  on 
a  level  with  the  great  yawning 
cavern  in  the  coral  wall.  As  I 
headed  into  the  grotto,  a  feeling 
of  dread  seized  me. 

The  strange  cobalt  shadows 
deepened  a  short  distance  inside 
the  grotto,  yet  they  did  not  hide 
the  hard  outlines  of  the  dagger- 
like coral  stalactites,  the  slightest 


prick  of  which  would  cause  a 
serious  wound.  There  were  marine 
spiders  and  stark-white  sea-slugs 
plastered  to  the  side  of  the  black 
limestone  walls,  and  in  the  shal- 
low crevices  I  could  see  the  deadly 
spines  of  viperous  vanas.  Carefully 
I  guided  my  body  past  all  these 
obstacles,  gripping  and  pulling 
myself  along  only  with  the  aid  of 
non-poisonous  coral  growths. 

I  knew  that  every  coral  cave 
either  had  an  opening  in  the  reef 
above,  or  it  was  a  continuous  pas- 
sage through  to  the  other  side.  It 
was  a  scientific  consolation  to 
know  that  I  was  not  venturing 
stupidly  into  a  cul-de-sac.  The 
farther  I  penetrated,  however,  the 
darker  became  the  water,  until 
finally  I  was  swimming  blindly  in 
a  black  tunnel,  guided  only  by  a 
strict  vigilance  born  of  the  un- 
known and  unseen. 

On  and  on  I  moved,  each  second 
adding  to  my  anxiety.  Where  was 
the  other  end,  or  where  was  there 
a  shaft  of  light  to  tell  me  that  I 
should  start  upward  into  an  open 
pool  formed  inside  this  reef-ledge? 
After  that  I  would  have  to  exert 
every  ounce  of  strength  to  reach 
my  destination.  Overtaxing  the 
lungs  resulted  frequently  in  the 
"bends,"  which  could  cripple  a 
person  for  a  long  time. 

Then,  just  as  the  crackling  warn- 
ing sounds  in  my  ears  commenced, 
I  saw  a  pool  of  light  above  me 
and  I  shot  upward,  desperately. 
My  head  broke  above  the  water 
and  I  gulped  in  the  precious 
marine-flavored  air.  I  removed  my 
goggles  and  gazed  wonderingly 
around  at  my  new  surroundings. 

I  was  in  a  low,  round  chamber, 
seemingly  hewn  by  human  hands 
out  of  the  inner  top  of  the  reef. 
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But  I  realized  it  had  been  con- 
structed by  the  natural  percola- 
tion of  the  sea  water  in  the  cen- 
turies past,  causing  the  soluble 
coral  limestone  to  drain  through 
the  infinite  cracks  in  the  porous 
reef  ledge,  leaving  this  perfectly 
shaped  vault.  Ten  feet  above  me 
the  roof  of  the  tomblike  space 
was  splintered  with  wide  cracks 
which  admitted  air  and  light.  Far 
away  I  could  hear  the  muffled 
roar  of  the  sea.  When  my  hand 
touched  the  wall  I  could  feel  the 
vibration  caused  by  the  heavy 
blows  of  the  waves  against  the 
thick  seaward  face  of  the  ledge. 

I  reached  up  and  gripped  the 
slimy  platform  above  me,  drawing 
myself  slowly  up  over  the  side. 
What  my  eyes  beheld  beyond  al- 
most caused  me  to  release  my  hold 
and  fall  back  into  the  stygian  pool. 
Arranged  in  an  orderly  row 
around  the  high  shelf  of  this  vault 
were  countless  mummies,  remark- 
ably preserved,  all  in  sitting  posi- 
tions. There  must  have  been  more 
than  fifteen  corpses  in  this  coral 
sepulcher.  Judging  from  the 
moldering  woven  robes  and  elab- 
orate red  seabird  feather  cloaks 
and  ornate  turbans,  they  must  all 
have  been  of  royal  lineage. 

Here  before  my  very  eyes  was 
verified  what  a  learned  French 
ethnologist,  Clovis  Lefreuve,  had 
mentioned  to  me  only  a  few 
months  previously  in  Papeete, 
Tahiti.  On  many  of  the  coral  atolls 
of  the  Tuamotu  Group  in  ancient 
times,  the  natives  interred  their 
ruling  chiefs  in  secret  natural 
vaults  in  coral  ledges. 

The  scientist  had  explained  how 
these  mummies  had  been  brought 
underwater,  through  the  tunnel, 
into   such   a   place   of   interment. 


Priests,  with  strong  divers,  had 
carried  the  mummies,  wrapped  in 
water-tight  native  woven  care- 
cloths,  with  all  their  adornments, 
through  the  wateiy  approaches, 
without  a  single  drop  of  sea  water 
touching  the  mummies. 

Ten  minutes  later,  after  a  badly 
needed  rest,  I  was  ready  to  return 
through  the  tunnel  to  the  inner 
lagoon.  I  tied  my  loin-cloth  tighter, 
pulled  my  goggles  over  my  eyes, 
and  was  just  about  to  drop  down 
into  the  pool,  when  my  eyes 
caught  a  movement  deep  down 
in  the  inky  depth  of  the  tomb's 
pool.  It  was  so  faint  that  it  seemed 
like  the  elusive  play  of  small 
lightning  in  a  storm  cloud.  But  it 
was  a  visible  sign  of  a  moving 
presence  blocking  my  egress  from 
this  tabu  vault. 

I  drew  back,  with  a  startled  in- 
take of  breath.  I  waited  a  few 
moments,  and  then  fearfully  I 
bent  down  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  pool.  The  surface  was  unrip- 
pled,  and  reflected  in  it  were  the 
semicircular  line  of  mummies. 
The  pool  was  not  unlike  a  black 
mirror,  so  I  struck  its  onyx  surface 
with  my  hand,  destroying  the 
reproduction  of  death.  Wide  rings 
of  sparkling  light  flowed  evenly 
outward  against  the  sides  of  the 
coral  tomb. 

Then,  just  as  the  surface  of  the 
pool  was  about  to  quiet,  I  saw 
very  clearly  a  moving  object  be- 
low. This  time  I  was  not  de- 
ceived by  my  eyes.  The  movement 
I  had  originally  seen  was  not  a 
reflection  upon  its  dark  still  sur- 
face, but  something  alive,  rest- 
lessly traversing  the  bottom  of  the 
pool  from  which  I  had  emerged! 
What  was  it — shark,  killer  eel, 
or  octopus? 


I  waited  half  an  hour,  then 
picked  up  a  small  fragment  of 
coral  and  dropped  it  into  the  pool. 
Almost  instantly  there  was  a  re- 
sponsive gliding  of  a  body  up- 
ward. My  concern  was  mounting 
now.  Suppose  I  was  trapped  here 
forever  by  the  strange  creature 
below?  Rising  tides  and  waves 
would  carry  my  outrigger  out  to 
sea.  The  natives  of  Rimaroa  would 
never  know  what  had  happened 
to  me.  The  resident  French  Ad- 
ministrateur  at  Fakarava  Atoll 
would  list  me  in  his  official  dossier 
as  "Missing;"  the  natives  would 
tell  stories  for  generations  after- 
wards of  the  white  man  who  was 
snatched  away  by  the  tupau-pau- 
aita-maita,  the  evil  ghost.  Five 
times  I  dropped  a  fragment  of 
coral  into  the  inky  pool,  and  each 
time  the  thing  cruised  up. 

Darkness  began  to  creep  into 
the  vault  of  the  dead.  In  the 
opaque  gloom  the  mummies  as- 
sumed an  even  more  terrifying 
aspect.  Then,  as  happens  in  the 
tropics,  night  fell  quickly,  as  if  a 
huge  sable  cloak  had  been  thrown 
over  sea  and  atoll.  I  was  in  com- 
plete darkness  save  for  the  ray 
of  a  distant  star,  slanting  through 
a  wide  crack  in  the  dome  of  the 
vault  and  reflected  like  a  floating 
dot  of  phosphorus  on  the  surface 
of  the  pool.  If  the  strange  living 
thing  were  down  there,  or  if  he 
were  not,  I  dared  not  venture 
through  the  tunnel  and  out  into 
the  lagoon  at  this  hour.  This  was 
the  period  during  which  sharks, 
octopuses,  eels,  and  barracuda 
foraged. 

I  lay  on  the  wet,  slimy  shelf  of 
coral,  shivering  as  if  with  ague  in 
the  dank  chill  of  my  cell.  I  dared 
not  sleep,  for  fear  of  rolling  off  my 
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perch  into  the  pool.  I  placed  some 
sharp  fragments  of  coral  on  the 
edge  of  the  shelf,  in  case  I  should 
doze  off.  Their  points  would  prick 
my  bare  side  if  I  rolled  too  close. 
So  I  spent  a  terrifying  night,  fight- 
ing slumber,  conscious  always  of 
the  ghastly  presence  of  the  mum- 
mies above  me. 

At  the  first  lights  of  dawn,  I 
crept  to  the  edge  of  my  refuge  and 
gazed  fixedly  down  into  the  pool. 
I  could  see  no  movement.  I 
dropped  a  large  coral  fragment 
into  its  stillness.  This  time  nothing 
moved  in  its  depths.  I  waited  ten 
minutes  or  more  and  then  gently 
lowered  my  body  into  the  pool. 
Instantly  I  leapt  back!  Something 
was  moving  up. 

Its  head  broke   the   surface.   I 


could  scarcely  repress  a  shriek  of 
astonishment.  It  was  letu!  Quick- 
ly followed  by  Tu!  They  remained 
in  the  center  of  the  pool,  blowing 
air  through  their  nostrils  and 
mouths  with  that  curious  whistling 
sound  which  all  Tuamotuan 
divers  give  when  drawing  air  into 
their  lungs  after  a  long  descent. 

"letu!  Tu!"  I  shouted.  Never 
was  I  happier  to  see  them. 

"So  here  you  are!"  chuckled 
letu. 

"You  preferred  to  sleep  with 
the  mummies  rather  than  with 
your  friends  in  the  village,  eh?" 
said  Tu,  grinning. 

"He  looks  well  rested,  doesn't 
he?"  remarked  letu,  still  treading 
water  in  the  pool. 

Suddenly  I  remembered  the 
thing  I  had  seen  in  the  pool.  "I 
was  trapped  here,"  I  explained 
quickly.  "When  I  was  about  to 
return,  I  saw~  something  deep 
down  in  that  pool." 

letu  nodded.  "Yes,  we  saw  it 
too,"  he  said  suddenly  becoming 
serious.  "We  found  your  canoe 
anchored  above,  and  we  knew  you 
had  come  into  the  cave  out  of 
curiosity.  When  we  started  down 
we  saw  a  huge  white  shark  at  the 
entrance.  It  was  heading  into  the 
tunnel.  Perhaps  it  had  been  out 
all  night  and  until  dawn  hunting 
food  in  the  lagoon  and  was  coming 
back  to  try  and  get  you,  or  at  least 
wait  for  you.  It  took  five  of  the 
divers  to  finally  corner  it  under- 
water and  kill  it  with  knives." 

I  have  never  ventured  near  or 
into  an  underwater  sea  cavern 
since  that  day.  One  can  tempt 
fate  once  too  often,  you  know. 


A  huge  white  shark  lurked  in  the  cave 
entrance,   letu  and  his  friends  killed  it. 


■  some  things  you  may  not  know 


ABOUT  SHARKS 


harold  heifer 


Sharks  are  not  really  as  bad  as 
they  are  cracked  up  to  be.  There 
are  some  150  species,  ranging 
from  the  hammerhead  and  the 
porbeagle  to  the  leopard  and  dusty 
shark,  but  the  only  cases  on  rec- 
ord regarded  as  being  more  or 
less  authentic  about  a  shark  at- 
tacking human  beings  involves 
the  white  shark. 

It  is  known  for  a  fact  that  the 
largest  shark,  the  fifty-foot  whale 
shark,  won't  bother  people.  All 
he's  interested  in  is  minute  plant 
life  and  fish. 

Modern  scientists  say  that  sharks 
aren't  really  mean — they're  just 
hungry  all  the  time.  Either  their 
appetites  are  too  big  for  their 
stomachs  or  their  stomachs  are 
too  small  for  their  appetites.  Any- 
way, as  soon  as  a  shark  gets 
through  with  a  meal,  right  away 
he  has  hunger  pangs   again.   He 


doesn't  even  have  time  for  indi- 
gestion. 

Most  sharks  will  eat  just  about 
anything  afloat,  from  rubber  tires 
to  any  and  all  other  kinds  of  fish, 
beauty  or  size  having  little  to  do 
with  it. 

So,  authentic  cases  or  no,  man's 
reluctance  to  get  too  chummy 
with  sharks  is  quite  understand- 
able and  may  even  include  a  good 
grain  of  sense,  the  statistics  of  the 
matter  notwithstanding.  Statistics 
never  took  a  nip  out  of  anybody, 
and  the  truth  is,  that  regardless  of 
the  particular  habits  of  a  particu- 
lar species  of  shark,  none  of  them 
look  very  peaceable. 

Most  have  quite  a  batch  of  rows 
of  teeth,  and  when  one  row  gets 
worn  out  or  doesn't  chomp  with 
100  per  cent  efficiency,  there's  an- 
other row  of  molars  to  take  its 
place. 


Harold  Heifer  is  a  free-lance  writer  ivho  turns  out 
reams  of  articles  and  stories  regularly.  This  is  the  type 
of  animal  piece  he  likes  so  well  to  do,  and  does  so  well. 
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Some  sharks  lay  eggs,  but  most 
give  birth  to  live  offspring.  And 
most  sharks  make  love  more  or 
less  like  human  beings  do,  al- 
though what  one  shark  can  see  in 
another  is  hard  to  imagine. 

Among  the  stranger  sharks  is 
the  dog  shark,  which  likes  to  spend 
most  of  its  time  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water.  It  just  dotes  on  clams, 
oysters,  and  other  succulent  mol- 
lusks.  Then  there's  the  swell  shark, 
who  has  a  habit  of  inflating  his 
stomach  down  in  the  water  and 
then  watching  himself  come  float- 
ing up  to  the  surface.  He  appears 
to  regard  this  as  great  fun. 

But  perhaps  the  oddest  shark  of 
all,  and  no  doubt  the  one  in  most 
dispute  among  other  sharks,  is  the 
basking  shark.  Instead  of  always 
scrounging  around  for  something 
to  eat,  in  the  time-honored  and 
accepted  way  of  the  shark,  this 
specimen  likes  to  knock  off  be- 
tween meals  once  in  awhile  and 
just  bask  in  the  sun,  a  trait  which 
has  won  him  his  name.  For  this 
unseemly  and  unorthodox  be- 
havior of  his,  he  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  ostracized  by  the  conserva- 
tive sharks.  He  is  found  principal- 
ly in  the  arctic  regions. 

Sharks  are  to  be  found  every- 
where in  the  ocean,  and,  once  in 
awhile,  they  may  even  take  a  no- 
tion to  journey  up  some  inland 
waterway  to  see  what's  going  on 
with  the  landlubbers.  In  fact, 
they're  even  found  in  at  least  one 
lake,  Lake  Nicaragua  in  Central 
America. 

If  sharks  act  like  they  own  the 
oceans,  it  really  isn't  any  wonder. 
They're  among  the  oldest  of  fish. 
They've  been  around  for  some 
200  million  years,  which  is  about 
199  million  years  longer  than  man. 
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Small  wonder  that  they  do  not 
seem  always  to  take  too  seriously 
one  way  or  another  the  newcomer 
with  the  two  legs. 

Sharks  belie  the  human  assump- 
tion that  backbone  is  somehow 
synonymous  with  toughness.  Most 
sharks  have  very  little  bone  in 
their  make-up,  their  skeleton 
structure  being  made  up  prin- 
cipally of  cartilage.  Another  way 
they  differ  from  other  fish  is  that, 
instead  of  scales,  their  skin  is  dot- 
ted with  denticiles  or  "little  teeth." 
That  makes  them  as  appetizing  to 
other  fish  as  a  dental  display. 

A  common  fallacy  about  sharks 
is  that  they  have  to  turn  over  on 
their  backs  in  tackling  a  meal.  This 
does  the  shark  an  injustice.  He  is 
much  more  versatile  than  that. 
The  truth  is  he  can  indulge  in  a 
dinner  from  practically  any  posi- 
tion you  can  name  and  the  chances 
are  he  can  assume  postures  you 
never  even  thought  of. 

Sharks  are  becoming  more 
and  more  popular.  With  profes- 
sional shark  catchers,  that  is. 
They're  bringing  more  money,  and 
there's  a  sort  of  shark  boom  in  the 
world  today.  Some  years  ago 
sharks  were  regarded  as  practical- 
ly worthless  individuals,  but  now 
their  heads  are  used  in  making 
glue,  their  hides  for  leather  and 
sandpaper,  and  their  oil,  flush  with 
Vitamin  A,  is  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  medicines.  Dried  shark 
fins  is  considered  a  table  delicacy 
in  China  and  other  parts  of  the 
Orient. 

But  there  are  still  plenty  of 
sharks  around,  and  then  some,  and 
to  tell  the  truth  about  it — let's  face 
it — they  give  every  indication  of 
intending  to  stick  around  here  for 
another  200  million  years. 


The  motor  sang 
and  purred 
and  coaxed: 


"Your  Chance,  Jim!" 


Greta    Frances    Brown 


IJSUALLY  other  trucks  would 
L  be  on  the  road,  even  at  this 
early  hour.  But  today,  when  Jim 
ran  across  that  wallet,  not  a  soul 
was  to  be  seen. 

It  took  the  young  driver  a  while 
before  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  back  and  find  out  what  the 
black  object  was.  For  this  was  the 
last  stretch  of  his  trip  home,  and 
Rose  would  be  waiting.  Good  hot 
coffee,  plenty  of  it.  The  pleasant 
smell  of  Rose's  blonde  hair.  The 
coziness  of  one's  own  bed. 

Jim  bent  down,  and  then  his 
eyes  bulged.  The  black  leather 
wallet  was  crammed  full  with 
greenbacks — so  many,  in  fact, 
that  he  couldn't  count  them  on 
the  spot.  He  stared  at  it,  half  in 
disbelief,  the  back  of  his  big  hand 
brushing  the  dust  from  so  impor- 
tant an  object.  "I'll  have  to  show 
this  to  Rose!"  he  thought. 

Back  in  the  truck,  the  young 
driver  settled  down  to  check  in  an 
orderly  fashion  the  contents  of 
the  wallet.  Moistening  the  tip  of 
his  forefinger,  he  started  counting 
the  bills  with  slow  accuracy.  Four 
thousand  one  hundred! 


Jim's  excitement  grew.  He  could 
not  remember  ever  having  held 
such  a  lot  of  money  between  his 
fingers.  Who  would  carry  so  much 
cash  around  with  him  anyway,  he 
wondered.  And  not  a  thing  to 
show  to  whom  these  riches  be- 
longed. 


This  is  Greta  Frances  Brown  s  first  story  published  in 
the  United  States,  though  her  byline  has  appeared  often 
in  publications  of  her  native  Austria,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  other  European  countries. 
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Jim  began  to  stuff  the  money 
back  into  the  wallet.  It  was  kind 
of  pleasant  to  touch  the  bills,  feel 
the  proud  crackle  of  the  stiffer 
new  ones  and  the  smooth  softness 
of  the  others  that  had  gone 
through  many  hands.  Towards 
the  end  it  became  hard  to  get  the 
bills  all  in.  "And  so  what!"  he 
thought  suddenly.  "A  few  more 
or  less.  Some  of  them  could  have 
easily  fallen  out  on  the  road." 

Jim  shook  his  head  in  quick  dis- 
gust, tucked  the  wallet  away  in 
his  breast  pocket  and  started  the 
motor.  "I'm  going  to  drop  in  at 
the  police  station  right  away.  On 
my  way  home." 

But  round  and  round  and  round 
went  his  thoughts.  "Four  thousand 
one  hundred  bucks!  A  fortune!  If 
we  ever  had  a  sum  like  that!" 

Sometimes  a  fellow  can't  help 
being  bitter.  They'd  been  hard  up 
for  so  long.  There  was  that  second 
mortgage.  The  rate  of  interest  was 
murder.  But  they  had  to  take  it 
when  he  broke  his  hip  last  fall  and 
was  laid  up  for  nearly  two  months. 
Now  they  were  behind  with  the 
payments,  and  the  fellow  was  get- 
ting tough,  threatening  foreclos- 
ure. Rose  was  expecting  again.  If 
they  had  some  money,  right  now. 

Funny  thing  was,  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  swipe  all  the  stuff 
than  just  to  remove  a  few  bills. 
After  all,  nobody  had  seen  him 
pick  up  the  wallet.  Split  the  sum 
up  and  put  it  in  several  banks, 
under  different  names.  It  was  as 
simple  as  that. 

Jim  began  to  feel  uneasy.  "Of 
course  I  won't  do  such  a  thing!" 
he  assured  himself.  "I  just  couldn't. 
Rose  is  the  same  way.  Remember 
the  fuss  she  made  when  Dickie 
tried  to  swipe  a  candy  from  the 
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grocery  store?  She  was  almost  in 
tears!" 

No  harm  daydreaming,  though. 
How  nice  it  would  be  to  get  rich 
in  a  hurry. 

Rose  was  a  swell  girl.  He  wished 
he  could  give  her  everything  she 
deserved.  Make  her  quit  worry- 
ing. It  was  bad  to  worry,  in  her 
condition.  That  mortgage,  if  he 
could  pay  it  off.  Now  suppose — 
just  suppose  he'd  keep  the  money 
— Rose  needn't  even  know  about 
it. 

He  stepped  on  the  gas  and  let 
his  thoughts  wander.  Maybe  it 
wasn't  so  good  an  idea  to  pay  the 
mortgage  back  in  full.  There  were 
other  possibilities.  Bill  Bradley, 
he's  always  wanted  Jim  for  a 
partner.  Now  with  some  funds  of 
his  own  .  .  . 

At  this  moment,  a  siren  sounded 
behind  him.  Jim's  heart  made  a 
leap.  His  first  impulse  was  to  beat 
it.  Then  he  shook  his  head,  re- 
signed. He  slowed  down  and  drew 
to  the  curb. 

The  patrolman  walked  up  to 
him.  "Nice  morning,"  he  said. 
"What's  the  big  hurry?" 

With  trembling  fingers  Jim 
groped  for  the  wallet. 

"Too  bad,"  the  policeman  said, 
kindly.  "But  you've  been  driving 
eighty,  you  know." 

Jim  nodded,  relieved.  With 
clammy  hands  he  reached  for  his 
license.  Shall  I  tell  him?  he  strug- 
gled. 

But  he  didn't  tell.  After  a  min- 
ute he  was  on  his  way  again.  Still 
that  big  lump  over  his  chest — the 
wallet,  arrogantly  bulging. 

He  was  shaking  so  much  he 
could  hardly  hold  the  wheel. 
"What's  the  matter  with  me — 
scared?  But  I  haven't  stolen  any- 


thing!   I  haven't  done  anything!" 

You  are  going  to,  something  in 
him  insisted.  You've  nearly  made 
up  your  mind. 

"Nearly  isn't  quite.  I  can  still 
go  back  on  it.  And  I  will.  I'm  just 
not  made  for  this  kind  of  thing. 
Wish  I  could  get  it  over  with." 

Suddenly  he  had  an  idea.  Why 
not  throw  the  stuff  back  on  the 
road?  There's  no  law  could  force 
a  guy  to  take  care  of  other  peo- 
ple's property. 

Jim  looked  around.  By  now  day- 
light had  come  and  traffic  had 
picked  up.  There  were  cars  in 
front  and  cars  behind  him.  No, 
this  trick  wouldn't  do.  Someone 
was  bound  to  see  him  and  think 
he  was  trying  to  get  rid  of  stolen 
money. 

He  wiped  his  brow.  "Guess  I'm 
stuck  with  it.  Shucks,  if  I  could 
talk  it  over  with  someone.  But  of 
course  I  can't.  Not  even  with 
Rose." 

Even  the  motor  sang  and  purred 
and  coaxed — "Four  thousand  one 
hundred,  four  thousand  one  hun- 
dred .  .  .  Your  chance,  Jim,  your 
chance!" 

He  tried  to  think  of  his  wife  and 
kids  and  nothing  else.  He  was  wet 
with  perspiration  when  he  finally 
reached  his  house. 

There  it  stood,  one  of  a  hundred 
neat  little  homes.  In  each  of  them 
there  lived  small  folks  like  Rose 
and  him.  Small  folks,  but  decent, 
upright  people. 

Jim's  truck  rumbled  up  the 
driveway.  Slowly  he  walked  the 
few  steps  towards  the  house.  His 
home!  The  windows  brighter,  the 
lawn  greener,  the  sidewalk  cleaner 
than  any  of  the  neighbor's  places. 
Everything  nice  and  clean,  inside 
and  out. 


The  lump  over  his  chest  pressed 
a  bit  less  hard.  The  dust  and  tired- 
ness and  the  boredom  of  the  road 
became  dim  and  unreal.  And  here 
was  Rose. 

"Jim!"  Her  arms  were  around 
him. 

Jim  felt  her  love  and  pride.  He 
felt,  in  one  heartbeat,  the  house 
and  the  kids,  the  neighbors  and 
the  church,  and  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing sun,  when  Jim  would  stand  on 
the  doorstep  of  his  home,  broad- 
shouldered,  a  man. 

Jim  let  the  wallet  slide  down  on 
the  kitchen  table.  "Look  here, 
Rose,  what  I  found  on  the  road." 
So  that's  that  he  thought  and 
sighed  with  relief.  Now  I  have  let 
it  go  for  good. 

Rose  picked  up  the  thing,  gin- 
gerly at  first,  then  curious.  Then 
she  gasped.  She  looked,  and 
counted,  and  looked.  Her  hand 
began  to  tremble,  she  did  not 
raise  her  eyes.  She  put  the  wallet 
down,  picked  it  up  again.  Then, 
slowly,  she  let  it  glide  back  on  the 
table  and  turned  to  the  stove. 

"Well?"  Jim  said,  puzzled,  ques- 
tioning. 

Rose  didn't  turn  around  and  it 
took  quite  some  time  until  her 
answer  came.  "D'you  think  we 
could  .  .  .  ?"  she  managed  finally, 
in  a  voice  full  of  torment. 

Then  Jim  understood  and  a 
wave  of  deep  thankfulness  swept 
over  him.  God  bless  you,  Rose,  he 
thought.  God  bless  you.  You 
know.  You  understand.  It's  your 
fight  too. 

And,  unaccountably,  all  at  once 
things  seemed  clear  and  easy. 
Fondly  he  smiled  at  his  wife. 
"Guess  I'll  hop  over  right  away 
and  get  us  rid  of  that  stuff,"  Jim 
said. 
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RETREAT 


Robert-  W.  Sanderson 

THE  CURVES  of  the  drifted  snow  lie  glittering  in  the  Arctic  sun  of 
late  afternoon.  The  air  is  cold — so  cold  the  snow  creaks  and 
groans  to  the  pressure  of  each  step,  and  the  breath  of  each  man 
freezes  on  the  wool  of  his  muffler.  Sound,  carried  swift  and  true  by 
the  dense  zero  atmosphere,  is  clear,  crisp,  decisive  to  the  ear.  Then 
one  sound  heard  above  all  else.  A  sudden  thudding  sound.  Demand- 
ing attention.  A  sound  of  announcement.  A  day  is  done.  The  sol- 
dier's work  is  done  for  that  tiny  instant  of  time  we  have  come  to 
call  a  day. 

The  Retreat  Gun! 

Then,  as  echoes  die,  there  rises  another  voice.  This  time  clear, 
sweet  to  the  ear,  thrilling! 

The  silvery  bugle  notes  ring  in  that  northern  air.  Proudly  the  tones 
come  marching  over  the  pure  white  of  new  snow,  telling  their  story. 

The  tale  is  a  proud  one  of  a  great  nation,  a  gentle  people,  a  noble 
experiment  in  the  society  of  man.  It  is  a  story  of  battles  fought  and 
won,  of  gallant  men  dying  for  their  land,  of  brave  women  living 
in  waiting  solitude.  The  story  of  war — righteous  war,  if  such  there 
be. 

But  yet,  the  story  of  peace.  The  story  of  rolling  fields  of  russet 
grain,  of  verdant  vales  of  ripening  corn,  of  lumber,  of  oil,  or  steel. 
The  story  of  schools  for  every  child,  of  churches  that  are  free  and 
sincere  in  their  love  of  Him.  The  story  of  mothers,  and  fathers,  too, 
secure  in  the  assurance  that  their  small  ones  may  live  free  from 
want  and  fear.  A  story  told  round  the  world  in  awe.  Of  how  many 
races  and  creeds  and  peoples  came  to  be  a  mighty  nation  of  one 
people — Americans. 

The  echo  is  ending  now.  The  flag  drops  lower  on  the  staff.  Gently, 
it  seems,  the  last  bugle  note  drifts  away,  bouncing  ever  more  lightly 
over  each  white  drift. 

The  flag  is  down.  Young  men  spring  to  assist.  Reverently  the 
standard  is  folded  up,  to  He  until  the  morrow  when,  at  dawn, 
another  gun  will  sound,  and  another  chapter  of  this  story  will  unfold. 

As  the  flag  is  folded  so  that  it  may  spill  open  easily  and  gloriously 
at  dawn,  so  are  the  soldier's  dreams  and  labors  put  to  rest.  Not 
dead,  but  merely  sleeping  through  the  night,  to  awake  refreshed 
in  the  light  of  a  new  day. 
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The  Saga 
of  the 
"Copra  Queen 


Dana  Rodriguez 


The  biography  of  a  small  ship, 


the  If.  S.  S.  LST  611 


THE  BIG  ONES  like  the  car- 
riers, battleships,  and  cruisers 
seem  to  get  all  the  glory  and  pub- 
licity, but  the  smaller  ships  of  the 
U.  S.  fleet  have  their  day  too! 

Take  the  U.S.S.  LST  611,  better 
known  throughout  the  Pacific  as 
the  "Copra  Queen."  More  recently 
she  earned  the  name  "Arkansas 
Traveler"  when,  as  the  only  LST 
in  the  Japanese  area,  she  played 
an  important  role  in  the  initial 
assaults  in  Korea. 

Commissioned  at  New  Orleans 
on  May  15,  1944,  the  LST  611  can 
outmatch  any   other   ship   in  the 


Navy  for  diversity  of  roles  played 
in  shaping  world  history  during 
the  past  decade.  One  month  the 
611  was  carrying  bombs  and 
troops  to  vital  battle  areas.  When 
next  heard  of  she  had  been  plying 
copra  and  dried  fish  among  the 
little-known  isles  of  the  Pacific. 

She  didn't  waste  any  time  after 
her  commissioning,  getting  into 
the  swing  of  things.  From  New 
Orleans  she  headed  for  the  Philip- 
pines, via  San  Pedro,  California,  as 
fast  as  her  two  900-horsepower 
engines,  her  green  crew  and  re- 
serve skipper  could  push  her. 
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The  teller  of  this  tale  has  always  had  a  deep  interest  in 
ships  and  things  nautical.  She's  lived  in  Hawaii  for  nine 
years,  now  resides  in  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


Her  first  action  was  at  Violet 
Beach,  when  she  discharged  the 
first  U.  S.  troops  ashore  in  the 
Dulag  sector  in  the  landings  at 
Leyte.  She  also  participated  at  the 
initial  landings  at  Mindoro  and 
was  credited  with  destroying 
three  enemy  planes. 

After  she  took  a  bomb  in  her 
main  and  auxiliary  engine  rooms 
during  the  White  Beach  incident 
at  Leyte,  she  was  abandoned  by 
her  crew.  Things  looked  black  for 
the  611. 

Just  a  "shell  of  a  ship,"  she  was 
towed  to  Manus  for  additional  re- 
pairs, then  to  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
finally  to  San  Pedro,  where  she 
sat  out  the  end  of  the  war  getting 
her  face  lifted. 

In  the  late  fall  of  1945,  Com- 
mander Service  Force,  U.  S.  Pacific 
Fleet,  spotting  611  as  a  good  filly, 
turned  her  out  to  pasture  again. 

Between  that  time  and  February 
1950  she  was  on  continuous  active 
duty  throughout  the  Pacific  from 
the  Solomons  to  Okinawa  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  Names  like  Ailinglapalap, 
Likiep,  Maleolap,  Rongelap,  Aur 
and  Wotje  became  as  familiar  to 
her  crew  as  Main  Street  and  Broad- 
way while  the  ship  meandered 
throughout  the  Trust  Territory. 

Always  seeming  to  be  on  hand 
when  things  happened,  the  611 
made  history  again  when  she  took 
an  active  part  in  both  A-bomb  tests 
at  Bikini.  All  went  fine  for  the 
tests,  but  not  too  smoothly  for  the 
611.  She  punched  holes  in  her 
bottom  while  beaching,  fouled 
her  screws  with  wires,  and  lost 
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her  stern  anchor  a  couple  of  times. 

Restoration  took  place  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  where  she  was  overhauled 
and  revitalized,  and  where  she  be- 
gan to  assume  her  unusual  ad- 
ventures as  a  cargo  ship. 

Although  Civil  Administration 
replaced  military  government  in 
the  Trust  Territories  in  July,  1947, 
it  remained  a  job  of  the  Navy  to 
help  the  natives  transport  their 
foodstuffs.  So  611,  instead  of  carry- 
ing troops  and  military  supplies, 
found  herself  with  a  more  odifer- 
ous  cargo  of  copra  (dried  meat 
of  the  coconut),  chickens,  ducks, 
cows,  pigs,  dried  fish,  and  wander- 
ing Marshallese. 

She  was  a  familiar  sight  upon 
the  horizon  of  the  mid-Pacific  and 
was  affectionately  termed  the 
"Copra  Queen" — this  because  she 
would  sail  into  Pearl  Harbor  with 
the  "Copra  Pennant,"  a  torn  bur- 
lap bag,  on  her  jackstaff  signify- 
ing a  "clean  sweep,  a  smelly  job 
well  done." 

Then  things  started  looking  up 
for  the  "Queen."  She  was  ordered 
to  proceed  to  the  Far  East  for 
action  in  the  Korean  theatre. 

In  Japan  the  611  became  known 
as  the  "Arkansas  Traveler."  The 
only  LST  in  the  area  at  the  time, 
her  officers  and  crew  trained  in 
ship-handling  and  beaching.  Nu- 
merous Japanese  LST's  were  re- 
commissioned,  and  skippers,  along 
with  some  green  crews  trained  on 
the  611,  were  placed  on  them  for 
the  forthcoming  landings. 

Between  the  time  the  Korean 
conflict  started  and  the  invasion 


of  Inchon,  the  611  made  two  trips 
to  Korea  hauling  troops  and  sup- 
plies. Her  first  trip  to  Korea  was 
on  July  4,  1950,  when  she  landed 
a  portion  of  the  24th  Division  at 
Pusan.  On  July  18  the  611  was 
loaned  by  ComServPac  to  Com- 
mander Amphibious  Group  One 
for  the  Pohang-Dong  landing  of 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division.  Further 
glory  came  to  the  611  when,  still 
the  only  American  LST  available, 
she  acted  as  flagship  of  the  Trac- 
tor Squadron  Commander. 

On  September  15,  1950,  she  took 
part  in  the  invasion  of  Inchon. 
This  time  she  wasn't  alone;  for 
she  had  with  her  three  sister  LST's. 
Her  primary  duties  at  the  inva- 
sion of  Inchon  were  as  a  troop 
carrier  and  an  emergency  hospital. 

After  duty  in  the  Far  East  for 
several  months,  the  611  was  sent 
back  to  the  Central  Pacific  for  a 
retake  of  the  now  familiar  "Copra 
Run."  It  was  a  far  cry  from  haul- 
ing troops  and  bombs  to  hauling 
copra  and  fish.  Everyone  aboard, 
from  the  skipper  on  down,  would 
have  rather  hauled  the  bombs. 

In  August,  1951,  her  skipper  and 
crew  got  their  "drathers"  when 
the  611  was  sent  back  to  Japan 
to  support  the  First  Marine  Air 
Wing  in  Kangnung,  Korea.  During 
the  next  few  months,  she  shuttled 
from  Japan  to  Kangnung  and 
carted  over  4,500  tons  of  ammuni- 
tion and  bombs  for  the  Marines. 

It  was  a  full  year  and  a  half 
before  the  "Copra  Queen"  re- 
turned from  the  central  Pacific 
and  the  Far  East  to  Pearl  Harbor 
for  much-needed  rest  and  recuper- 
ation. In  March,  1952,  she  was 
sent  back  to  the  Trust  Territory 
and  Guam.  This  time  more  than 
hauling  copra  was  involved.  The 


"Queen"  was  pressed  into  fish- 
hauling  service  from  Chi  Chi  Jima 
to  Guam.  She  hauled  tuna,  wahoo, 
longusta  lobsters,  live  sea  turtles, 
and  chickens,  in  addition  to  regu- 
lar Navy  cargo. 

The  crew  of  the  611  sitting  on 
the  beach  at  Chi  Chi  Jima,  far 
from  the  U.  S.  mainland  and  even 
the  modern  island  cities  of  Tokyo 
and  Honolulu  sometimes  wistfully 
sing  the  sailor  ballads  from  the 
musical  comedy,  "South  Pacific,"  or 
"I'm  Dreaming  of  a  White  Christ- 
mas." Yet  when  they  are  back 
again  in  crowded  streets  along  the 
Barbary  Coast,  their  thoughts  are 
drawn  irresistibly  to  the  Pacific. 
With  elbowing  crews  from  car- 
riers, battleships  and  cruisers  they 
exchange  sailors'  yarns  and  brag 
of  the  exploits  of  their  ship,  the 
"Copra  Queen" — young,  as  ships 
go,   but  old  and  rich   in   experi- 


ences. 


'Let's  see,  how  did  you  say  it?  'If 
Sweetie  and  that  runt  she   has  a 
date   with,    I'll    mow   him   down.' 
here  comes  Sweetie !" 


I  see 
blind 
Well, 
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UJkcd  if<M  caU  'em? 

Nicknames  of  big  league  ball  teams  are  colorful. 
Here  is  how  some  of  them  came  info  being. 


S)  LITTLE  OLD  LADY  whose 
7S/  name  has  long  since  been 
forgotten  gave  one  big  league 
team  its  nickname.  One  day  the 
National  League  St.  Louis  team 
ran  into  the  field  wearing  brilliant 
new  uniforms.  The  old  lady,  seated 
near  a  news  reporter,  exclaimed 
loudly:  "What  a  beautiful  shade 
of  cardinal!"  The  reporter,  who 
had  been  trying  to  think  of  an  ap- 
propriate name  for  the  team,  heard 
the  remark.  The  old  lady's  idea  of 
the  color  of  the  uniform  seemed 
to  him  to  be  just  the  right  expres- 
sion. 

That  day  his  review  of  the  game 
referred  to  the  team  as  the  "Cardi- 
nals." The  nickname  caught  the 
fancy  of  other  sportswriters  and 
the  public.  Soon  it  became  the 
team's  accepted  designation. 

The  Brooklyn  Dodgers  acquired 
their  nickname  in  just  as  unlikely 
a  manner.  At  one  time  the  borough 


of  Brooklyn  was  famous  for  its 
large  number  of  streetcar  com- 
panies. Each  company  filled  the 
streets  with  its  trolleys  in  an  at- 
tempt to  win  the  patronage  of  the 
citizens.  Many  jokes  were  made 
about  the  necessity  of  being  an 
expert  dodger  to  be  able  to  get 
through  Brooklyn  traffic.  As  time 
went  on  the  nickname  "dodger" 
was  applied  generally  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  borough.  It  was  an 
easy  and  natural  step  to  apply  the 
name  to  the  baseball  team  repre- 
senting the  borough. 

Almost  everybody  knows  that 
the  New  York  American  League 
team  was  once  known  as  the  High- 
landers. But,  because  a  well- 
known  New  York  reporter  was 
lazy,  the  team  became  known  as 
the  Yankees.  The  sports  writer 
hated  to  keep  writing  the  long 
name  "Highlanders"  in  his  stories. 
He  somehow  hit  upon  the  name 


Free-lance  writer  Lloyd  Derrickson,  who  has  sold  hun- 
dreds of  stories,  articles,  and  serials,  here  writes  on  one 
of  his  favorite  subjects. 
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"Yankees."  Other  members  of  his 
profession  took  the  cue,  and  soon 
the  Highlanders  were  known  ex- 
clusively as  the  Yankees.  Later 
writers  began  to  shorten  the  name 
even  more,  and  today  it  is  univer- 
sally known  as  the  Yanks. 

The  most  common  single  nick- 
name for  three  teams  was  derived 
from  the  color  of  the  stockings 
they  wear.  These  are  the  Chicago 
White  Sox,  the  St.  Louis  Browns, 
and  the  Cincinnati  Reds,  or  Red- 
legs.  Of  course,  since  the  St.  Louis 
Browns  have  moved  to  Baltimore, 
the  name  "Orioles"  has  been 
shifted  to  them. 


The  nickname  Senators  is  a 
natural  for  a  team  from  Washing- 
ton, where  our  Congressmen 
gather. 

The  New  York  National  League 
team  came  by  its  nickname, 
"Giants,"  because  of  its  famous 
manager,  John  J.  McGraw.  Mc- 
Graw,  a  vociferous  little  man  who 
acted  and  achieved  a  role  very 
gigantic  in  baseball  circles,  was 
often  referred  to  as  "the  giant- 
killer,"  because  of  his  winning 
habit  against  teams  favored  over 
his.  It  was  not  long  thereafter  that 
the  team  he  managed  became 
known  as  the  Giants. 

Of  all  the  big  league  teams  no 
name  has  stuck  more  persistently 
than  "Phillies"  to  the  Philadelphia 
National  League  entry.  Numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  to 
change  the  team's  nickname.  Why, 


can  hardly  be  explained.  Both 
Philadelphia  sportswriters  and 
the  various  managements  of  the 
club  have  endeavored  to  hang 
such  nicknames  as  "Blue  Jays," 
"Quakers,"  "Whiz  Kids,"  "Bakers" 
(after  one  of  the  owners),  and 
even  "Brotherly  Lovers;"  but 
"Phillies"  or  "Phils"  is  the  choice 
of  the  public.  Under  the  present 
regime  (Carpenter  of  the  Du- 
Ponts)  considerable  money  was 
expended  to  make  the  team's  offi- 
cial nickname  "Blue  Jays,"  but  the 
people  went  right  along  calling 
them  "Phillies,"  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  management  and 
sportswriters. 

The  Athletics' 
favored  name  is 
"A's,"  although 
"White  Ele- 
phants" is  a  com- 
mon nickname. 
Closely  follow-  ' 
ing  these  nick- ' 
names  in  popularity  is  "The 
Macks,"  patterned  after  the  name 
of  their  long-time  manager,  Con- 
nie Mack. 

Pittsburgh's  nickname  of  Pi- 
rates, Cleveland's  Indians,  and  De- 
troit's Tigers  are  nicknames  the 
origin  of  which  is  unknown.  Any- 
way, each  team  is  unmistakably 
known  by  these  monickers. 

The  Chicago  Cubs  were  once 
known  as  the  Chicago  Colts.  One 
year  many  new  players  were 
added  to  the  team.  Because  these 
young,  aggressive  players  were  in- 
clined to  argue  strenuously  with 
the  umpire's  decisions,  a  Chicago 
sportswriter  referred  to  them  as 
"young  bear  cubs."  The  name 
clicked  with  Chicago  baseball 
fans  and  ever  since  the  team  has 
been  known  as  the  Cubs. 
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"When  !  look  at  thy 
heavens,  the  work  of  thy 
fingers,  the  moon  and  the 
stars  which  thou  hast 
established;  what  is  man 
that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him?" 


They  Considi 

Bennie 


These  familiar  and  appropriate 
words  from  Psalm  8  appeared  on 
the  last  page  of  the  printed  pro- 
gram when  the  Palomar  Observa- 
tory in  California  was  dedicated. 

That  was  a  pertinent  observa- 
tion at  the  time  its  Hebrew  author 
lived,  centuries  before  the  coming 
of  Christ,  and  long  before  the  first 
telescope  was  invented.  It  is  no 
less  apt  today,  several  years  after 
the  giant  200-inch  Hale  telescope 
first  trained  its  mighty  eye  on  the 
universe. 

This  telescope  took  more  than 
twenty  years  to  build,  from  the 
time  it  was  conceived  in  the  brain 
of  the  late  Dr.  George  E.  Hale  in 
1928  until  it  was  ready  for  duty 
in  1950.  Its  reflecting  mirror,  which 
is  sixteen  feet  and  eight  inches  in 


diameter,  had  to  be  accurate  to 
within  a  millionth  of  an  inch. 
Though  it  is  often  called  a  tele- 
scope, it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a 
giant  camera  which  takes  pictures 
of  the  stars,  nebulae,  and  what- 
ever exists  far  out  in  space.  For 
that  is  what  reflecting  telescopes 
essentially  are,  being  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  small  conventional 
magnifying  telescopes  we  hold  in 
our  hands,  close  one  eye,  and  peer 
through. 

No  one  looks  through  a  reflect- 
ing telescope.  It  records  what  it 
sees  on  sensitive  glass  plates — 
plates  that  can  pick  up  even  a  pin- 
point of  light  far  too  faint  to  be 
seen  by  the  human  eye.  These 
plates  are  then  developed,  stud- 
ied, and  compared  with  other  sky 
photographs,  to  see  what  new 
things  they  will  reveal  about  the 
great  universe  out  in  space. 

Palomar  Mountain,  some  forty- 
five  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  from 
San  Diego  in  southern  California, 
was  chosen  as  the  site  for  the 
observatory  because  the  weather 
is  favorable  much  of  the  time  for 
good  seeing.  Also,  the  mountain, 
which  is  6,138  feet  high,  is  made 
up  of  granite  which  extends  for 
miles  down  into  the  earth  and, 
for  that  reason,  is  practically  earth- 
En  the  observer's  cage  of  Hale  telescope 
is  Byron  Hill,  Palomar  Observatory  proj- 
ect superintendent.  In  lower  right  is 
200-inch  mirror. 


the  Heavens 


ngtson 


quake  proof.  The  name  is  a  legacy 
from  the  early  Spanish  settlers  in 
California,  and  means  "dovecote" 
or  "pigeon  roost."  The  wooded 
mountainsides  were  a  favorite 
habitat  of  the  band- tailed  pigeons. 
The  great  super-camera  of  the 
sky  would  not  have  existed  today 
had  it  not  been  for  the  dreams  of 
this  one  man.  Dr.  George  Elleiy 
Hale.  As  early  as  1890  his  mind's 
eye  saw  a  series  of  gigantic  re- 
flecting telescopes  w7hich  would 
more  and  more  probe  the  depths 
of  space.  The  first  to  be  built  was 
the  40-inch  reflector  of  the  Yerkes 
Observatory  in  Wisconsin.  This 
was  late  in   1896.   Then   came  a 


60-inch,  and  later  the  100-inch, 
telescopes  on  Mount  Wilson,  Cali- 
fornia neighbor  of  Palomar.  Last 
of  all  was  the  200-inch  mirror  on 
Palomar,  which  would  reach  out 
twice  as  far  into  the  outer  uni- 
verse. Hale  did  not  live  to  see  the 
last  part  of  his  dream  realized,  for 
he  died  in  1938. 

On  Mount  Palomar  is  a  second 
telescope  called  the  "Big 
Schmidt,"  and  named  for  Bernard 
Schmidt,  a  German  astronomer.  It, 
too,  represents  the  lifework  and 
dream  of  a  remarkable  man.  Born 
in  an  Estonian  village,  he  was  the 
son  of  a  German  father  and  a 
Swedish  mother.  His  experiments 
with  optical  things  began  when 
he  was  a  boy.  He  built  a  camera 
out  of  a  cigar  box,  with  a  lens 
ground  from  the  bottom  of  an 
old  bottle.  He  was  interested  in 
explosives,  too,  and  in  one  experi- 
ment blew  off  one  of  his  arms. 
That  nearly  fatal  disaster  cooled 
his  interest  in  dynamite  and  nitro- 


Palomar  Observatory  atop  Palomar  Mountain  is  located  sixty-five  miles  north 
of  San  Diego,  California.  The  dome  houses  Hale  telescope. 


glycerin  and  sent  him  back  to 
cameras,  lenses,  and  mirrors. 

For  many  years  he  worked  on 
a  problem  that  had  bothered 
astronomers  since  the  beginning 
of  man's  curiosity  in  the  stars.  The 
pictures  they  took  of  the  starry 
skies  would  be  clear  and  sharp  in 
the  center,  but  fuzzy  and  distorted 
near  the  edges.  He  found  a  solu- 
tion for  the  difficulty  in  a  specially 
shaped  lens  placed  in  front  of  the 
reflecting  mirror.  This  lens  bends 
the  light  rays  in  such  a  way  that 
they  are  reflected  by  the  mirror 
to  the  photographic  plate  in  per- 
fect focus.  The  Big  Schmidt  tele- 
scope on  Palomar  has  a  48-inch 
lens  in  front  of  a  72-inch  mirror. 
It  works  very  much  like  a  wide- 
angle  camera,  taking  in  a  large 
area  of  the  sky  at  one  time.  It 
sees  wide  where  the  Hale  tele- 
scope sees  far  and  deep. 

The  Big  Schmidt  has  for  some 
time  been  engaged  in  mapping  the 
heavens,  that  is,  the  three  fourths 
of  the  sky  that  is  visible  from  its 
location  in  California.  This  project 
has  taken   about  four  years   and 
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"According  to  the  seismograph,  Profes- 
sor, it  was  an  earthquake." 
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will  be  completed  sometime  in 
1954.  The  sky  has  been  divided 
into  over  nine  hundred  sections, 
and  is  being  photographed  on  14- 
by  14-inch  plates. 

If  the  big  telescope  had  been 
used  for  this  purpose  it  would  have 
taken  some  five  thousand  years  to 
complete  the  job.  It  is  used  for 
special  work,  being  trained  on 
areas  of  the  universe  where  mat- 
ters of  unusual  interest  turn  up,  as 
revealed  on  the  plates  taken  by 
the  smaller  telescope.  Pictures  are 
taken  only  during  the  dark  of  the 
moon,  and  when  weather  condi- 
tions are  good.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal studies  for  the  Hale  telescope 
will  be  of  the  star  galaxies  far 
out  in  space.  A  galaxy  is  a  group 
or  "island"  of  stars  traveling  to- 
gether through  space.  Our  solar 
system,  for  instance,  the  sun  and 
the  planets,  including  the  Earth, 
are  a  part  of  the  Milky  Way 
galaxy. 

The  Hale  super-giant  can  see 
galaxies  a  billion  light-years  away. 
When  we  realize  that  one  light- 
year  is  the  distance  that  light, 
moving  at  the  tremendous  speed 
of  186,000  miles  per  second,  travels 
in  one  year,  then  we  can  under- 
stand that  any  object  one  billion 
light-years  away  is  a  long,  long 
way  off.  These  are  really  "astro- 
nomical" figures.  And  here  is  some- 
thing else  to  think  about — the  light 
which  strikes  the  glass  plate  and 
records  the  position  of  one  of  these 
far  distant  galaxies  doesn't  show 
its  present  position,  or  even  mean 
that  it  exists  at  the  present  time, 
for  it  has  been  on  the  road,  liter- 
ally "streaking"  through  space,  for 
one  billion  years! 

Certain  pictures  taken  by  the 
Big    Schmidt    have    revealed    as 


many  as  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand 
galaxies  of  stars  far  out  beyond 
the  Milky  Way,  the  one  to  which 
we,     as    Earth-dwellers,    belong. 

Ever  since  man  was  created  he 
has  been  interested  in  the  stars 
and  the  night  skies.  And  he  has 
evolved  many  theories  to  explain 
the  universe. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  thought 
that  the  universe  was  bowl- 
shaped,  with  Egypt  in  the  center 
and  the  bowl  rimmed  by  great 
mountains.  The  stars  hung  from 
cables,  so  they  believed,  and  the 
sun  was  carried  across  the  sky  in 
a  boat.  To  the  Persians  the  Earth 
was  a  disklike  island  floating  in 
an  endless  sea  filled  with  incredi- 
ble monsters.  The  sky  overhead, 
they  believed,  was  a  solid  dome. 

Then  Pythagoras,  who  lived  in 
Greece   during  the  sixth  century 


B.C.,  suggested  that  the  Earth  was 
round.  Very  few  believed  him,  for 
such  ideas  were  far  too  radical  for 
that  era.  Ptolemy,  over  in  Egypt 
about  a.d.  15,  announced  that  the 
Earth  was  the  motionless  hub  of  a 
universe  that  revolved  around  it. 
This  flattering  conception  of  man's 
place  in  the  world  was  more  popu- 
lar than  the  one  which  Pythagoras 
had  advanced!  In  1543  Copernicus 
published  a  book  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  planets,  including 
the  Earth,  traveled  around  the 
sun.  Three  quarters  of  a  century 
later  Galileo  built  the  first  crude 
telescope,  proved  that  Copernicus 
was  right,  and  was  imprisoned  for 
his  trouble! 

Man  is  still  searching  for  light, 
groping  for  answers  to  many  as 
yet  unanswered  questions  about 
the  universe. 


ARE  YOU  UP  TO  PAR? 

Margaret  A.  Gustafson 

Your  golf  may  be  up  to  par  but  how  is  your  par  in  this  quiz?  Par  is 
part  of  each  word  according  to  the  definition.  Fill  in  the  blanks  and 
then  turn  to  page  48  for  the  correct  answers.  Twelve  correct  is  excellent, 
eight  is  good. 

1.  A  short  allegory   par 

2.  A  town  in  southern  Greece -  par  -  - 

3.  A  witty  or  apt  reply -  -  par 

4.  A  ferocious  animal par  - 

5.  A  Greek  astronomer par 

6.  To  speak  of  unfavorably par 

7.  A  disease    par  - 

8.  A  suite  of  rooms -  par 

9.  A   ghost -  -  par 

10.  A  waxy  substance par 

11.  An  edible  vegetable -  -  par 

12.  Dried  plant  roots  used  as  medicine  or  beverage  . par 

13.  Clothing    -  -  par  -  - 

14.  To   leave    -  -  par  - 

15.  A   bird    par 

(answers  on  page  48) 
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It  was  springtime  on  Little 
Stony  Creek.  The  water  was  fresh 
and  clear.  You  could  see  the  white 
gravels  on  the  bottom. 

You  could  also  see  the  fish.  I 
saw  the  biggest  bass  I'd  ever  seen 
from  the  footlog  that  morning.  I 
was  helping  Miss  Trudy  Bingham 
across  the  log  when  I  saw  the  big 
fish.  The  footlog  was  a  short  cut 
to  the  schoolhouse.  The  big  bass 
circled  and  pranced,  and  seemed 
to  be  daring  me  to  pitch  him  one 
of  the  crickets  that  sang  in  the 
grass  field. 

But  the  trouble  was  Miss  Trudy 
Bingham. 

"Robert,"  she  yelled,  "if  you  are 
one  minute  late  to  school,  I  am 
going  to  punish  you." 

That's  how  Miss  Bingham  was. 


She  was  plenty  strict.  A  lot  of 
times  she  made  me  sit  in  after 
school  for  a  whole  hour  for  fooling 
along  the  road  and  being  late. 

But  after  we'd  come  home  of 
evenings,  Miss  Bingham  would  get 
in  a  good  humor  with  me.  She'd 
rub  my  head. 

"Just  a  boy,"  she'd  say,  and  once 
she  told  me  if  I  ever  needed  her 
she  would  also  help  me. 

But  I  didn't  figure  on  ever  need- 
ing a  schoolteacher  to  help  me. 
Besides,  Miss  Trudy  Bingham 
didn't  know  anything,  only  what 
she  read  in  books.  She  couldn't 
plow  and  hunt  and  fish  and  things 
like  that.  Just  stacks  of  books  in 
her  room  at  our  house.  She  had 
almanacs,  school  books,  even  acts 
of  the  legislature. 


Mark  Hager  works  on  the  railroad,  and  it's  his  own  fault 
if  he  becomes  better  known  as  a  writer  than  as  a  railroad 
man.  In  his  spare  time  he  writes  stories  and  sells  many 
of  them  to  large-circulation  magazines. 
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Miss  Trudy  Bingham  didn't  know  anything, 

only  what  she  read  in  books 


She  read  them  all  because  she 
didn't  have  anything  else  to  do. 

And  sometimes  I  thought  Miss 
Trudy  Bingham  might  be  losing 
her  mind  just  reading  books  all 
the  time.  That  spring  she  acted 
curious.  She  wouldn't  let  me  fool 
along  the  road  when  I  wanted  to 
hunt  and  fish,  but  she'd  fool  along 
herself.  She'd  pull  daisies  and 
violets,  and  hold  them  to  her  nose, 
but  never  would  say  why. 

But  now  in  spite  of  her  threaten- 
ing me,  I  just  had  to  pitch  a 
cricket  to  that  big  bass.  I  already 
had  my  hook  and  line  in  my  green 
cap.  I  cut  me  a  willow  pole.  Then 
I  had  to  find  a  cricket.  It  was 
hard  to  find  just  one  cricket  be- 
cause a  million  crickets  were  sing- 
ing. It  was  hard  to  locate  just 
one,  but  I  did,  and  put  it  on  the 
hook.  I  dropped  it  in  the  clear 
water.  The  big  bass  first  darted  off, 
then  ventured  back.  I  could  see 
him  good.  I  knew  also  that  this 
was  a  fighter,  for  I  could  see  a 
hook  and  short  piece  of  fishing 
line  hanging  to  his  lower  lip.  He 
ventured  up  cautiously.  He 
circled.  He  had  backed  off  for  the 
first  strike  when  the  man  spoke  at 
the  end  of  the  footlog. 

"Guess  you've  got  a  license  and 
all,  sonny,"  the  man  said. 

That  killed  everything.  The  big 
bass  disappeared  in  the  dark 
water.  The  man  got  on  the  footlog 
and  walked  toward  me.  I  could  see 
the  badge. 

"I'm  the  game  warden,"  he  said. 
"Let's  see  your  license." 

"I  ain't  got  none,"  I  said.  "But 
really,  I'm  not  fishing.  I'm  going 


to  school.  See  my  books  there?" 

"Guess  you  first  better  come 
with  me,"  the  officer  said. 

I  thought  of  asking  him  to  take 
me  by  home,  but  that  wouldn't 
do.  That  would  worry  my  mother. 

Then  I  thought  of  my  teacher, 
Miss  Trudy  Bingham.  I  remem- 
bered what  she'd  whispered  to  me 
once  about  if  I  ever  needed  her 
she  would  also  help  me.  Besides, 
Miss  Bingham  was  educated.  She 
even  read  the  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

"Can  I  stop  at  the  schoolhouse?" 
I  said.  "I  want  to  see  the  teacher." 

"I'll  wait  outside,"  the  officer 
said  as  I  slipped  into  the  school- 
house. 

When  Miss  Bingham  saw  me, 
she  crooked  her  finger  to  me  to 
come  to  her  desk.  This  was  it 
again.  The  boys  and  girls  started 
to  giggle  at  me. 

"Robert,"  she  said,  "I  warned 
you.  You  are  fifteen  minutes 
late..." 

"It's  worse  than  that,  Miss  Bing- 
ham," I  said.  "I'm  under  arrest 
for  fishing  without  a  license.  The 
law  is  waiting  for  me  outside  in  a 
car.  He  is  taking  me  before  Judge 
Warner." 
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Miss  Trudy  Bingham  looked 
away  from  me.  She  gazed  off  out 
the  window  like  when  she'd  been 
in  one  of  her  dreamy  spells  pull- 
ing violets  and  daisies. 

"Judge  Warner,"  she  said  as  if 
to  herself.  "Judge  Andrew  Jackson 
Warner.  .  .  ." 

Then  she  started  to  plunder  in 
her  desk.  She  got  her  shoulder 
strap  pocketbook,  and  she  got  out 
other  little  things  that  she  put  into 
her  blouse  pocket. 

"Robert,"  she  said,  "this  time  I 
am  going  to  try  to  help  you." 

We  started  out,  but  at  the  door 
Miss  Trudy  Bingham  stopped.  She 
wheeled  on  her  heels.  I  wondered 
what  she  could  have  forgotten  aft- 
er all  the  plundering  and  search- 
ing. 

Then  I  watched  her.  She  started 
going  through  the  stack  of  books 
on  the  table  in  the  corner  of  the 
room.  She  would  lift  them  and 
blow  off  the  dust  and  lay  them 
down.  Finally  she  put  one  of  the 
books  under  her  arm. 

After  we  got  outside  the  school- 
house,  Miss  Bingham  spoke  to  me 
again. 

"In  addition  to  helping  you," 
she  said,  "I  kind  of  want  to  see 
that  old  bachelor,  Judge  Warner. 
Then  she  went  over  his  big  and 
full  name  as  if  for  her  own  pleas- 
ure, "Judge  Andrew  Jackson  War- 
ner. 

But  we  didn't  get  to  see  Judge 
Warner  for  a  while.  He  was  busy. 
In  the  gloomy  and  musty  old 
courtroom  that  already  made  you 
think  of  jails  and  penitentiaries, 
he  was  sentencing  a  man  to  ninety- 
nine  years  of  hard  labor,  and  it 
made  me  shiver. 

After  the  officer  talked  to  the 
judge,  the  judge  called  me  to  his 
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desk.  Miss  Trudy  Bingham  got 
up  and  came  with  me.  Only  the 
judge  didn't  make  her  come  close 
like  me.  He  let  her  stand  back  a 
little  like  the  lawyers  did. 

"Well,  sonny,"  the  judge  said, 
"now  what  have  you  been  into?" 

"Fishing,"  I  said,  "fishing  in 
Little  Stony  Creek." 

"Oh,"  he  said.  "I  grew  up  on 
Little  Stony  Creek.  How's  fishing 
over  there  this  spring?" 

"Fine,"  I  said.  "I  saw  the  biggest 
bass  this  morning  I've  ever  seen. 
He's  already  been  hooked  once. 
He's  a  fighter.  The  hook  is  still 
hanging  to  his  lower  lip." 

The  judge  leaned  over  close  to 
me.  He  took  off  my  green  cap  full 
of  fishhooks  and  lines,  looked  at  it 
and  laid  it  on  his  desk. 

"Mine  was  a  red  cap,  I  remem- 
ber," he  said.  "Do  you  have  a 
lawyer?" 

"No,  Sir.  You  see  I  wasn't  fish- 
ing. Not  really.  I  was  going  to 
school.  That  bass  dared  me  to 
throw  him  a  cricket.  My  teacher, 
Miss  Trudy  Bingham,  is  gonna 
try  to  help  me,  Sir." 

Then  the  judge  looked  at  Miss 
Bingham. 

"I'll  declare,"  he  said.  "I  would 
never  have  known  you,  Trudy. 
Not  after  these  more  than  twenty 
years.  But  I  remember.  I  remem- 
ber our  school  days  over  on  Little 
Stony." 

"Guess  I  also  remember,  Judge," 
Miss  Trudy  said.  She  moved  up 
and  stood  beside  me. 

"I  remember,"  she  said,  "when 
you  were  just  Andy  Warner  to  us 
all  over  on  the  creek.  In  fact,  I 
remember  when  I  was  your  best 
girl,  Judge.  And  while  I  came  to 
help  one  of  my  boys  in  trouble,  I 
also  thought  of  you,  Sir.  I  brought 


you  something — something  I've 
kept  all  these  years." 

With  that  Miss  Trudy  took  from 
the  little  pocket  in  her  white 
blouse  a  little  wad  of  paper.  She 
held  it  up  between  her  finger  and 
thumb.  There  was  a  curious  but 
subdued  giggle  in  the  courtroom, 
and  the  old  judge's  face  turned 
red. 

"This,"  Miss  Trudy  said,  "is  just 
a  spitball.  But  it's  got  writing  on 
it.  Your  own  handwriting,  Judge. 
It  says,  T  love  you.  Andy!'" 

With  that  she  pitched  the  spit- 
ball  to  the  judge.  He  caught  it  and 
tried  to  do  away  with  it  in  his  coat 
pocket  as  quick  as  he  could,  and 
he  tried  to  change  the  subject. 

"But  about  the  boy,"  the  judge 
said.  "After  all,  he  was  fishing 
without  a  license." 

"We  confess  to  that,  your 
honor,"  Miss  Trudy  said,  and  then 
she  opened  the  book. 

"This,  Sir/'  she  said,  "is  the  acts 
of  the  last  legislature,"  and  then 
Miss  Trudy  began  to  read  the 
amended  hunting  and  fishing  law 
of  the  state. 

"And  so  you  see,"  Miss  Trudy 
commented,  "the  law  says  that  any 
and  all  persons  who  have  reached 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  must 
have  a  license  to  hunt  or  fish  in 
this  state,  while  my  boy  here  is 
just  past  seventeen." 

Miss  Trudy  might  have  said 
more  but  the  courtroom  got  too 
noisy.  The  judge  was  all  mixed  up. 
He  rapped  for  order,  but  the  folks 
kept  on  laughing. 

Then  I  noticed  for  the  first  time 
what  the  folks  laughed  at.  During 
all  the  excitement,  the  judge  had 
put  my  little  green  cap  on  his 
head — fishhook,  lines,  and  all. 

After  he  pulled  off  my  cap  and 


Life    is    like    Soup 

Life  is  something  like  a  bowl  of 
soup.  When  you  are  young  you  go 
right  at  it.  You  burn  your  tongue. 
You  miss  the  delicacy  of  life's 
flavor.  It  is  only  when  you  have 
the  wisdom  to  blow  a  little  on  the 
spoon  that  you  can  really  appre- 
ciate fine  subtleties  and  delicate 
nuances. 

— Harold  Heifer 


restored  order,  he  spoke  to  Miss 
Trudy. 

"Your  point  of  law  is  well 
taken,"  he  said,  and  then  crooked 
his  finger  to  me  to  lean  over. 

"You  say,"  he  whispered,  "that 
bass  is  in  that  hole  of  water  under 
the  old  spruce  pine  footlog?  You 
say  he's  a  fighter?" 

"Yes,  Sir.  That  bass  is  pure 
temptation,  Sir.  He  practically 
dared  me  to  throw  him  a  cricket." 

"I  understand,"  the  judge  said. 
"You  may  go." 

Then  me  and  Miss  Trudy  left 
the  courthouse.  And  being  all  free 
like  that,  I  had  no  occasion  to 
think  of  Judge  Andrew  Jackson 
Warner;  in  fact,  I  didn't  until  I 
saw  him  next  morning.  When  we 
got  in  sight  of  the  old  footlog, 
we  saw  Judge  Andrew  Jackson 
Warner.  He  had  found  my  old 
willow  fishing  pole.  He  had  also 
found  him  a  cricket.  He  was  let- 
ting his  feet  swing  and  waiting 
for  the  old  fighting  bass  to  strike. 

Miss  Trudy  stopped. 

"Robert,"  she  said,  "you  may  go 
on  to  school.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
I  am  going  to  be  late  for  school 
this  morning."  Which  is  how  I 
got  out  of  trouble  and  Miss  Trudy 
Bingham  became  Mrs.  Andrew 
Jackson  Warner. 
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What'*,  fiwffim? 
^wa  New.  fyeUawlliipA, 


In  April,  two  new  United  Fel- 
lowship groups  got  their  start  in 
opposite  ends  of  the  nation. 

The  small  picture  on  the  right 
shows  the  group  at  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital at  Corona,  California,  receiv- 
ing their  membership  cards  from 
their  secretary,  Marine  Sergeant 
M.  L.  Pifer.  He  is  handing  a  card 
to  Wallace  Phillips,  while  Chap- 
lain F.  A.  Ruder,  their  sponsor, 
looks  on  from  the  background.  At 


the  extreme  left  of  the  group  is 
their  president,  John  E.  Morris, 
who  has  been  active  for  many 
years  in  Methodist  Youth  Fellow- 
ship work  in  his  home  town  of 
Casey,  Iowa.  Because  fellows  get 
well  and  go  back  to  duty,  this 
group  will  always  have  a  very 
great  turnover.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  planning  a  full  program  and 
are  all  set  to  do  a  fine  job. 

The  people  who  attended  the 
organization  ceremonies  for  the 
Servicemen's  Christian  Fellowship 
at  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia,  near 
Washington,  D.  C,  are  shown  in 
the  picture  below.  The  group  got 
its  start  on  25  April,  in  Chapel 
Three,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Chaplain  Glen  E.  Lauby.  United 
Fellowship  Director  Joe  Dana  was 
privileged  to  have  a  part  in  the 
ceremony,  and  to  welcome  this 
new  group  into  our  world-wide 
fellowship.  This  group  has  a 
great  opportunity,  and  will  cer- 
tainly make  the  most  of  it. 
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A  Bi€<f  9n&ide 


My  young  son  has  the  measles — 
the  hard  kind.  Some  bug  or  virus 
that  we  cannot  see  or  feel  has 
worked  inside  him  to  cover  his 
body  with  little  red  bumps  and 
send  his  temperature  soaring  to 
105.  We  don't  know  how  or  when 
he  picked  up  the  disease,  but  we 
know  that  a  bug  inside  has  made 
him  a  pretty  sick  boy.  He's  got  a 
fight  on  his  hands  to  get  well. 

Seems  as  if  the  civilization  we 
call  ours — our  world,  our  nation, 
our  social  groups — is  always  fight- 
ing to  get  well.  Bugs  inside  like 
prejudice  and  injustice,  disease  of 
body  and  mind,  hunger  of  body 

and  soul,  ignorance,  poverty,  hate,  jealousy,  and  fear  keep  mankind 
from  being  as  sound  of  mind,  body,  and  spirit  as  it  ought  to  be.  We 
can't  always  trace  the  source  of  these  many  different  diseases  of 
civilization,  but  we  know  that  they  are  the  cause  of  many  black  marks 
on  history  and  the  high  temperatures  that  flare  up  into  the  fires  of  strife 
and  bitterness  among  men. 

We  called  the  doctor  for  our  son.  Then  we  followed  his  advice  care- 
fully, and  our  boy  is  winning  his  fight  to  get  w7ell. 

Surely  it  is  time  that  our  world  called  upon  the  Great  Physician 
for  healing.  We  need  to  listen  to  what  Christ  has  to  say  about  the 
diseases  of  our  day  and  culture.  But  most  of  all,  we  need  to  follow  His 
advice.  If  we  would  only  listen  and  act,  there  would  surely  come  a  day 
when  our  civilization  could  say,  "Much  better,  thank  you." 


Joe2> 
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'Way  back  in  1906,  President 
Teddy  Roosevelt  called  the  first 
White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren. It  was  attended  by  a  group 
of  educators  and  social  workers. 
One  of  the  main  problems  with 
which  they  had  to  deal  was  the 
lack  of  playgrounds  and  other  rec- 
reational facilities  for  children  in 
our  very  rapidly  growing  cities. 

After  the  conference  was  over, 
Jacob  Riis,  Jane  Addams,  and 
others  like  them  decided  to  organ- 
ize in  order  that  they  might  con- 
tinue to  work  for  better  recreation 
for  children.  The  National  Recrea- 
tion Association  which  they 
formed  has,  from  that  day  until 
this,  been  at  the  forefront  of  the 
whole  recreation  movement  in 
the  United  States.  The  organiza- 
tion has  done  much  to  spearhead 
the  legislation  and  the  community 
projects  which  have  produced 
such  a  wealth  of  recreational  facil- 
ities in  our  country  today. 

The  National  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation has  also  been  active  in  pub- 
lishing materials  for  the  guidance 
of  group  recreation.  We  are  listing 
several  of  their  present  publica- 
tions with  the  thought  that  they 
might  be  of  real  help  to  the  United 
Fellowship  committee  which  plans 
the  recreation  or  social  hour  of  the 
group's  meetings.  Any  of  these 
publications  may  be  ordered  from 
the  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion, 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  10,  New  York. 
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Recreation  Activities  for  Adults. 
A  book  covering  a  wide  range 
of  activities,  including  games, 
dramatics,  music,  hobbies,  water 
sports.  $3.00 

Games  for  Boys  and  Men.  Active 
and  quiet  games,  stunts,  con- 
tests. 50c 

Easy  Stunts  and  Skits.  (P. 169) 
Sixteen  brief  stunts  and  skits. 
50c 

Dinner  Table  Fun.  (MP. 185)  For, 
during,  and  after  meals.  35c 

Games  for  Quiet  Hours  and  Small 
Spaces.  More  than  160  games 
and  stunts  to  be  played  any- 
time, anywhere.  75c 

Mental  Games.  (MP.323)  Alpha- 
bet, observation,  concentration, 
and  guessing  games.  20c 

Games  for  the  Christmas  Season. 
(P. 191)  Organized  for  age 
ranges,  from  children  to  adults. 
65c 

Forty  Approaches  to  Informal 
Singing.  Forty  ways  to  make 
singing  more  interesting.  35c 

Community  Song  Leaflet.  The 
words  to  fifty  familiar  songs  for 
community  singing.  $1.10  per 
hundred 

Christmas  Carol  Sheets.  All  the 
verses  to  ten  of  the  best-loved 
carols.  80c  per  hundred 

Parties — Plans  and  Programs. 
PlanMing  details,  as  well  as  a 
wide  assortment  of  games.  50c 

Recreation  Program  Aids.  A  spe- 
cial bulletin  service  sent  out  in 
an  attractive  packet  every  two 
months.  $5.00  a  year 


£tudu  Outline  jfQSi  £efxtemke>i  5-ff  fiau  QMostd 

"Across  the  Tracks" 

1.  To  show  the  need  for  slum  clearance  and  improved  housing. 

2.  To  consider  the  effects  of  slums  and  their  costs  to  society. 

3.  To  examine  the  causes  for  slums. 

4.  To  ask  what  our  Christian  responsibility  may  be  for  our  neighbor. 

5.  To  look  at  ways  in  which  a  local  community  and  the  nation  can 
improve  housing. 


46. 


Suggested  Scripture:  Isaiah  5:8-9;  Amos  3:15,  4:1;  Matthew  25:31- 


In  March,  1953,  a  nine-month- 
old  baby,  sleeping  in  its  crib  in  a 
South  Chicago  tenement,  was 
chewed  to  death  by  rats.  Investi- 
gation showed  there  were  twenty- 
two  square  miles  of  such  slums  in 
Chicago,  and  some  of  the  worst 
firetraps  were  owned  by  wealthy 
and  influential  citizens  of  Chicago. 
In  1942  one  Washington,  D.  C, 
slum  operator  was  fined  $500  for 
failure  to  correct  defective  wiring; 
the  fire  due  to  that  defective  wir- 
ing had  resulted  in  the  death  of  a 
child. 

But  aren't  slums  the  rare  ex- 
ception? In  his  address  to  Con- 
gress, January  25,  1954,  President 
Eisenhower  stated  that  out  of  37 
million  non-farm  homes  in  the 
United  States,  19  million  were 
over  thirty  years  old.  "Millions  of 
our  people  still  live  in  slums,"  he 
declared.  "Millions  more  live  in 
run-down,  declining  neighbor- 
hoods. The  national  interest  de- 
mands the  elimination  of  slums 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  declining 
neighborhoods." 

Why  does  the  national  interest 
demand  the  elimination  of  slums? 


In  the  first  place  because  bad 
housing  is  bad  for  family  life. 
Families  crowded  into  one  or  two 
rooms  have  no  privacy  and  little 
self-respect.  Every  act,  every  word 
is  overheard  by  all  the  other  mem- 
bers, whether  they  are  three  or 
ninety  years  of  age.  Young  people 
have  no  place  to  entertain  their 
friends,  no  place  to  study.  Every 
member  is  continually  under  foot 
of  everyone  else. 

The  National  Council  of 
Churches,  in  its  statement  on  the 
"Churches'  Concern  for  Housing," 
says  that  this  dismal  situation 
"contributes  to  juvenile  delin- 
quency, crime,  divorce,  disease, 
alcoholism,  narcotic  addiction,  and 
a  host  of  other  moral  and  social 
problems."  And  whatever  weakens 
or  destroys  family  security,  as  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  put  it, 
"stands  condemned  on  that  ac- 
count alone." 

Also,   slums    are    costly   to   the 
taxpayers.  Which  are  the  parts  of 
town   which   have   the   most   fire 
alarms,  the  most  police  attention,  | 
the  lowest  tax  return,  and  the  high-  j 
est  disease  rate?  The  slums.   In- ! 
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i  variably  they  have  the  highest  de- 

]  linquency,    crime,    and    addiction 

j  rates.  They  cost  the  city  more  for 

I  public     health,     protection,     and 

|  care  than  any  other  part  of  the 

|  city,  and  yet  they  yield  the  lowest 

I  taxes  because  of  low  assessment. 

What  causes  slums?  One  cause 

|  is  poor  enforcement  of  laws  regu- 

I  lating    housing    and    maintaining 

j  minimum  standards.  It  is  the  rule, 

|  rather    than    the    exception,    that 

I  housing     regulations     are     unen- 

j  forced.  Any  inspector  with  a  set 

-:]  of  regulations  in  one  hand  and  a 

I  pad  of  paper  in  the  other  can  note 

|  hundreds  of  violations  of  the  code 

I  in  a  single  city  block.  Some  pas- 

\  tors  in  East  Harlem  tried  to  get 

1  New    York    City   to    enforce    the 

I  housing  regulations,  but  they  were 

:  unsuccessful.   So  these  men  took 

\  carloads  of  parishioners  to  Albany 

\  to  urge  the  legislatures  not  to  per- 

;  mit  landlords  to  charge  increased 

■■  j  rents  unless  they  met  the  minimum 

I  housing  regulations  for  health  and 

|  safety    required    by    law.     They 

I  failed.  Too  many  owners  wanted 

j  more   rent   but   refused    to    meet 

|  minimum    standards.    Experience 

|  shows    that    regulations    will   not 

j  eliminate   sub-standard   dwellings 

j  unless  the  laws  are  supported  by 

|  an  energetic  building  program  for 

1  low-income  groups. 

I      Another   reason   slums   are  not 

1  rebuilt    by    private    enterprise    is 

:j  that  land  costs  are  high  in  those 

I  areas,  much  higher  than  raw  land 

1  in  outlying  areas.  If  the  purpose 

j  is  to  build  low-rent  houses  for  the 

\  people  who  live  in  slums,  the  pri- 

|  vate     builder    finds     land     costs, 

]  charges  for  materials,  labor,  utili- 

-\  ties,  and  streets  too  high  for  him 

:  to  undertake.  Only  if  he  has  an 

I  initial    subsidy    for    "site    write- 
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down,"  or  a  capital  grant,  or  a 
long-term  tax  abatement  can  such 
a  builder  be  interested  in  slum 
clearance. 

Another  reason  for  slums  is  the 
fact  that  people  live  there  because 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  higher 
rents.  Better  housing  must  be  pro- 
vided at  rents  which  are  too  low 
to  interest  private  investors.  Of 
course,  the  public  could  issue  rent 
certificates  through  the  local  wel- 
fare boards,  but  this  would  mean 
that  the  public  was  asked  to  stand- 
ardize rents  which  produced  prof- 
its for  those  few  citizens  who  have 
invested  in  these  low-rental  prop- 
erties. 

If  the  nation  is  to  provide  well- 
designed,  well-constructed,  liv- 
able houses  of  adequate  size  in 
wholesome  communities  for  all 
the  people,  it  will  require  the 
cooperation  of  the  construction 
and  banking  industries,  the  local, 
state,  and  federal  governments,  as 
wTell  as  voluntary  housing  associa- 
tions and  citizens  in  the  local  com- 
munity. The  churches  and  their 
members  will  have  an  important 
part  to  play.  In  the  first  place,  they 
can  arouse  moral  indignation  by 
demanding  that  slums  must  go 
because  they  are  bad  for  people. 

For  Christians  there  is  no 
escape  from  a  problem  because  it 
lies  "across  the  tracks."  Isaiah  had 
no  pity  upon  the  owners  who  ac- 
cumulated houses  for  themselves 
until  they  created  a  housing  short- 
age for  others. 

Jesus  did  not  limit  love  and  the 
fruits  of  justice  to  those  in  our 
immediate  neighborhood.  Those, 
who,  in  the  final  judgment,  would 
be  saved  would  be  those  who  fed 
the  hungry,  housed  the  stranger, 
and  clothed  the  naked  wherever 


they  might  be  found.  It  was 
especially  those  in  need  who 
should  be  served,  and  it  was  in 
giving  aid  to  them  wherever  they 
lived  that  the  righteous  served 
their  Lord. 

Jesus  drew  no  boundaries  to 
brotherhood.  The  man  who  lives 
in  slums  "across  the  tracks"  or 
across  the  border  of  the  state  or 
nation,  or  across  the  ocean  in  some 
impoverished  land  of  Asia  or 
Africa  is  as  much  my  neighbor  as 
the  man  next  door.  The  problem 
of  being  neighborly  to  people  in 
the  "underdeveloped"  countries 
may  require  United  Nations  ac- 
tion, technical  assistance  (Point 
Four)  programs,  reciprocal  trade, 
foreign  aid,  and  private  invest- 
ment, while  the  problem  in  my 
community  in  the  United  States 
may  require  quite  a  different  kind 
of  treatment.  In  this  study  we  are 
limiting  our  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem in  our  own  country,  but  as 
Christians  we  cannot  fail  to  give 
attention  also  to  the  world-wide 
needs. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  done 
in  the  local  community.  In  the 
3100  block  of  once-proud  Prairie 
Avenue  in  Chicago,  the  owners 
and  landlords  formed  an  organiza- 
tion to  set  to  work  to  paint,  clear 
away  fire  hazards,  clean  up  yards, 
kill  rats,  and  generally  improve 
the  neighborhood.  It  took  time, 
money,  and  elbow  grease,  but  the 
results  were  well  worth  the  effort. 

There  is  much  that  interested 
citizens  can  do  in  any  town  to 
improve  the  housing  conditions. 
They  can  mobilize  the  consciences 
of  the  citizens  and  secure  and  en- 
force housing  regulations.  They 
can  create  a  local  housing  author- 
ity which  can  plan  improvements 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Is  it  in  the   public   interest! 
to  provide  low-cost  public  hous- 
ing for  those  who  cannot  afford 
it? 

2.  Whose  job  is  it  to  get  rid  of 
slums  and  improve  housing? 

3.  Should  slum  clearance  and 
low-cost  housing  go  hand  in 
hand?  Why? 

4.  What  are  the  next  steps  to 
improve  housing  in  your  com- 
munity? 

5.  Are  there  "slums"  in  the 
rural  areas  as  well  as  in  the  city? 
What  can  be  done  about  them? 


and  secure  funds  for  slum  clear-  j 
ance  and  redevelopment.  They  can  | 
form  councils  of  interested  in-  j 
dividuals  and  organizations  to  j 
make  sure  that  public  housing  is  \ 
non-segregated  and  that  it  pro-  \ 
vides  equal  opportunities  for  all  I 
persons  in  any  neighborhood.  I 
They  can  help  the  local  housing  I 
authority  secure  community  ac-  j 
ceptance  for  low-rent  housing  on  j 
a  non-segregated  basis. 

There  is  also  need  for  state  and  j 
federal  housing  programs  for  the  j 
development  of  well-planned,  in-  j 
tegrated,  and  non-segregated  resi- j 
dential      neighborhoods.      Sound  j 
planning  for  slum  clearance,  ade- 
quate    relocation    service    during 
clearance  and  construction,  rede- 
velopment    to    lessen    population 
density       in       congested       areas, 
modernization    of    outmoded    re- 
strictive building  codes,  rehabili- 
tation of  declining  neighborhoods . 
and  subsidized  housing  for  low- 
income  portions  of  population — all 
these  are  needed  for  a  comprehen- ! 
sive  attack  on  the  slums. 
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jj      :  Mtudhf  Oidirne  jjO^i  ^epiembesi  f2-f?  Ray  QMtmd, 

N  ;  The  Minority  Has  a  Place 

T  1.  To  portray  the  contribution  of  immigrants  to  the  United  States. 

2.  To  show  the  discriminatory  nature  of  our  present  immigration 
£     ;  laws. 

3.  To  show  what  prejudice  does  for  the  person  who  has  it. 

[    J      4.  To  suggest  some  places  where  practices  need  to  be  changed. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Exodus  22:21,  23:9;  Ruth;  Ezra  4:1-6;  John 

r        4:1-26. 


Usually  the  expression  reads, 
j  "The  Minority  In  His  Place." 
j|  "Keep  the  Negro  in  his  place" 
I  means  keep  him  in  a  subservient, 
I  separate  place.  "Keep  the  foreigner 
1  in  his  place"  means  to  keep  him  in 
|  his  foreign  country.  "Keep  the 
I  Asiatic  in  his  place"  means  to  keep 
1  him  as  a  colonial  for  exploitation 
|  by  stronger  powers.  Keeping  some 
other  person  in  a  particular  place 
means  discrimination  against  him 
J  for  economic,  political,  or  social 
reasons,  so  that  I,  and  those  like 
j  me,  can  obtain  some  advantage. 
This  unchristian  kind  of  su- 
j  periority  feeling  has  sometimes 
j  been  buttressed  by  the  argument 
j  that  God  made  some  men  better 
I  than  others  and  all  men  different 
I  from  each  other.  This  is  very  true, 
j  but  those  differences  are  individ- 
{  ual.  They  do  not  follow  racial  or 
\  national  lines.  In  every  race  and 
I  nation  there  are  greater  differences 
j  between  individuals  within  the 
j  race  or  nation  than  between  races 
I  or  nations  or  ethnic  groups.  And 
j  even  the  great  differences  between 
j  individuals  are  seen  in  a  new  light 
j  if  we  take  account  of  the  growth 
I  possible   within    each    individual. 


The  possibilities  of  growth  and 
change  within  persons  is  so  great 
that  cultural  differences  are  not 
so  important.  For  the  moment 
certain  races  and  nations  have  the 
advantage  of  greater  development, 
education,  income,  and  opportun- 
ity, but  it  was  not  always  thus  in 
the  past,  and  it  may  not  be  so  in 
the  future.  Educational  and  cul- 
tural opportunity  can  do  wonders 
for  individuals,  groups,  races,  and 
nations. 

There  was  a  rather  famous  hymn 
of  the  Victorian  age  which  ran, 
"The  rich  man  in  his  castle, 
The  poor  man  at  his  gate, 
God  made  them  high  and  lowly, 
And  ordered  their  estate." 
Do  vou  agree?  Is  it  God's  will 
to  keep  people  of  minority  groups 
in  a  lower  status?  Would  that  be 
true  in  places  where  the  white  man 
is  in  the  minority?  Can  a  majority 
of  minority  groups  defend  unfair 
treatment    of    another    group    on 
the  ground  that  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  its  own  freedom?  Is  there 
ever    any    oppression    of    people 
which    does    not  have    efforts    to 
justify  it  on  the  grounds  of  free- 
dom, cultural,  or  racial  superior- 


ity,  or  for  some  other  reason?  Does 
not  this  indicate  that  keeping 
others  in  their  (lower)  place  is 
a  kind  of  spiritual  sickness  for 
which  we  should  seek  the  forgive- 
ness of  God  and  then  try  to  make 
things  right  with  those  we  have 
kept  "in  their  place?" 

Keeping  people  in  their  place 
diminishes  the  upper-dog  just  as 
it  deprives  the  underdog.  But  we 
are  not  dogs.  We  are  people,  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  children  of 
God  for  whom  he  sent  his  only 
Son.  We  are  to  treat  every  other 
child  of  God  as  our  brother,  a 
brother  for  whom  Christ  died. 
How  far  from  such  standards  have 
we  fallen? 

Consider  our  national  immigra- 
tion policies.  There  was  a  time 
when  we  accepted  nearly  every- 
one who  wanted  to  come  to  these 
shores,  providing  he  was  not  a 
criminal.  Those  were  the  days 
when  we  needed  workers  in  our 
industries.  But  when  we  did  not 
need  more  workers  we  cut  down 
the  flow  of  immigration  by  impos- 
ing quotas  which  favored  northern 
Europeans  and  discriminated 
against  southern  Europeans,  Asi- 
atics, and  Africans. 

On  October  17,  1952,  General 
Eisenhower  declared,  "The  Mc- 
Carran  immigration  law  must  be 
rewritten.  A  better  law  must  be 
written  that  will  strike  an  intelli- 
gent, unbigoted  balance  between 
the  immigration  welfare  of  Ameri- 
ca and  the  prayerful  hopes  of  the 
unhappy  and  oppressed." 

President  Truman's  Commission 
on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion concluded  its  study  with 
these  words,  "The  immigration 
and  naturalization  law  embodies 
policies    and   principles   that    are 


unwise  and  injurious  to  the  nation. 
It  rests  upon  an  attitude  of  hos- 
tility and  distrust  against  all  aliens. 
It  applies  discriminations  against 
human  beings  on  account  of  na- 
tional  origin,  race,  creed,  and 
color.  It  ignores  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  in  domestic  affairs 
and  foreign  policies.  It  contains 
unnecessary  and  unreasonable  re- 
strictions and  penalties  against 
individuals.  It  is  badly  drafted, 
confusing,  and  in  some  respects 
unworkable.  It  should  be  recon- 
sidered and  revised  from  begin- 
ning to  end." 

Are  immigrants   an  asset  or  a 
liability?    In    1948    the    Congress  | 
passed  legislation  permitting  the  j 
entry  of  Displaced  Persons  from  I 
central    Europe.    By    1952    some  j 
400,000  had  come  to  the  United: 
States,  aided  by  the  government,  j 
which   paid   transportation   costs, 
and   by   the   churches   and   other 
organizations,  which  provided  jobs 
and  housing  and  hospitality.   By  I 
1953  they  had  paid  the  govern-  j 
ment  in  income  taxes  three  times  j 
the   19  million  dollars  it  cost  to  | 
bring  them  here. 

Jacob   K.   Javits   of  New  York ! 
wrote  an  article  for  the  magazine 
section  of  the  July  8,  1951,  New 
York  Times,  in  which  he  showed 
how  "immigrants  brought  to  the  ! 
United    States    the    wealth    and 
talents  of  every  race  on  the  globe. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  Emile 
Berliner  immigrated  here  to  pio- 
neer   the   telephone;   John  Philip 
Holland;     the     submarine;     John 
Ericsson,  the  ironclad  steamship; 
David  Lindquist,  the  electric  ele- 
vator;    Mathias    Schwalback,    the 
typewriter;  Ottmar  Mergenthaler,  [ 
the  linotype  machine;   Carl  Hes-  \ 
trom,     the     motorcycle;     Conrad  [ 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  has  discrimination 
been  removed  in  the  armed 
forces?  What  remains  to  be 
done? 

2.  What  are  the  roots  of  prej- 
udice? Where  do  we  acquire  our 
prejudice?  What  can  be  done  to 
overcome  it? 

3.  What  is  the  practice  of  your 
church  in  regard  to  minority  peo- 
ple? What  do  you  believe  your 
church  could  and  should  do? 

4.  What  is  your  responsibility 
toward  the  majority  or  minority 
group  as  an  individual?  As  a 
voter  and  citizen?  As  an  em- 
ployer or  worker?  As  an  asso- 
ciate or  friend?  As  a  Christian? 

Huber,  the  flashlight;  Victor 
Bendix,  the  self-starter  for  auto- 
mobiles; and  Octave  Chanute,  the 
glider. 

Among  our  greatest  scientists 
and  engineers  have  been  such  im- 
migrants as  Andrew  Carnegie, 
who  developed  our  great  steel  in- 
dustry; Herman  Frasch,  chemist, 
who  discovered  the  initial  process 
for  refining  petroleum;  Charles 
Steinmetz  and  Michael  Pupin,  the 
twin  geniuses  of  electricity;  Ba- 
lanca,  Seversky,  and  Sikorsky,  who 
contributed  so  much  to  American 
pre-eminence  in  aviation;  Einstein 
and  Meitner,  distinguished  in 
atomic  development;  and  William 
Knidsen,  mass-production  genius 
of  the  automobile  industry — to 
cite  only  a  few." 

What  does  our  Bible  teach  us 
j  about  the  "stranger  that  is  within 
\  thy  gate?"  There  are  over  fifty  ref- 
|  erences  in  the  first  five  books  of 
\  the  Bible  urging  consideration  for 
I  the  stranger.  The  book  of  Ruth  is 
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a  compelling  appeal  for  inclusive- 
ness.  It  was  Ruth,  the  foreigner, 
the  Moabite,  who  followed  Naomi 
across  national  boundaries  and 
found  favor  in  the  sight  of  Boaz. 
"Why  have  I  found  favor  in  thy 
sight,  that  thou  shouldst  take 
knowledge  of  me,"  she  asked,  "see- 
ing I  am  a  foreigner?" 

In  Ezra  4:1-6  we  read  about  the 
resistance  of  the  people  of  Judea 
to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  rest  of  the  book  of  Ezra 
develops  this  theme  of  strife  be- 
tween the  "people  of  the  land" 
and  the  immigrants.  In  later  years 
this  became  the  rivalry  between 
the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews, 
which  was  rife  in  Jesus'  day.  But 
Jesus  treated  minority  people  as 
if  they  were  in  the  majority.  He 
talked  to  the  Samaritan  woman 
at  the  well.  He  made  a  Samaritan 
the  hero  of  his  story  about  the 
man  who  fell  among  thieves  on 
the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jeri- 
cho. Every  person  had  his  place 
in  the  love  of  the  Father  and  the 
esteem  of  his  son,  and  it  was  the 
highest  place  ever  accorded  to 
any  man. 

In  view  of  the  Bible's  teaching 
about  the  worth  of  every  man  and 
our  brother  status  as  children  of 
God,  what  is  our  responsibility  for 
racial,  religious,  and  cultural 
minorities  if  we  are  in  the  ma- 
jority? We  can  pass  laws  which 
discriminate  against  the  minority, 
or  which  enlarge  opportunities 
for  the  minority.  The  American 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights 
safeguard  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  minority.  The  majority  can- 
not have  its  way  if  it  abuses,  mis- 
treats, and  oppresses  the  minority, 
whether  that  minority  be  political, 
racial,  or  religious. 


The  Unseen  Attacker 

1.  To  indicate  the  great  cost  of  illness,  treatment,  and  the  cure  of 
disease. 

2.  To  show  how  mental  illness  relates  to  other  forms  of  sickness  and  | 
the  place  of  religion  in  the  understanding  and  treatment  of  such  j 
illness. 

3.  To  suggest  the  need  for  more  research  and  increased  facilities 
for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease,  especially  mental  illness. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Mark  2:1-12;  Luke  8:22-39. 


Disease  is  the  unseen  attacker 
which  robs  us  of  our  vitality,  our 
jobs,  and  our  money.  It  is  probable 
that  25  million  out  of  our  160 
million  people  will  die  of  cancer. 
According  to  the  statistics  given 
by  President  Eisenhower  in  his 
January  18,  1954,  message  to  Con- 
gress, every  year  817,000  people 
die  of  diseases  of  the  heart  or 
blood  vessels.  There  are  7  million 
people  suffering  from  arthritis  and 
rheumatic  diseases,  and  each  year 
22,000  people  lose  their  sight. 
Each  year  some  250,000  people 
are  disabled,  and  only  60,000  of 
these  are  rehabilitated  to  lead 
useful,  productive  lives. 

There  are  2  million  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  who  are  now  handi- 
capped by  physical  disabilities 
who  could  be  rehabilitated,  but, 
unless  a  more  adequate  program 
is  undertaken,  that  number  will 
increase  rather  than  decrease.  In 
addition  to  these  there  is  the  reg- 
ular loss  of  work  due  to  illness. 
The  average  industrial  worker 
loses  about  twelve  days  a  year. 
This  means  that  nearly  2  million 
men  are  at  all  times  incapacitated 


because  of  illness.  This  represents 
a  loss  of  about  10  billion  dollars 
worth  of  production  annually. 
This  exceeds  all  we  spend  for 
medical  care,  doctors,  hospitals, 
and  public  health  services,  which 
is  about  9  billion  dollars  per  year. 
There  are  other  ways  of  count- 
ing the  cost  of  disease.  In  the  last 
fifty  years  we  have  reduced  the 
deaths  from  infectious  disease 
from  676  per  100,000  people  to  66, 
and  the  deaths  of  mothers  in  child- 
birth from  622  to  83,  and  the 
babies  dying  before  one  year  of 
age  from  10  per  cent  to  less  than 
3  per  cent,  but  these  gains  are 
not  shared  by  all  parts  of  our 
country.  There  are  159  practicing 
physicians  per  100,000  persons  in 
New  England  but  only  92  per 
100,000  in  the  South.  Some  states 
have  ten  or  eleven  hospital  beds 
per  1,000  population,  while  others 
have  only  four  or  five.  We  now 
have  about  1,060,000  hospital  beds 
in  this  country,  and  a  conservative 
estimate  puts  the  need  at  500,000 
more.  Only  one  person  in  six  suf- 
fering from  such  long-time  ill- 
nesses   as    cancer,    arthritis,    and 
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heart    disease   has    hospital   care. 
:  The  cost  of  inadequate  care  and 
facilities   is    counted   in   years   of 
suffering  and  years  of  pain. 

There  is  also  a  cost  which  can 
I  be  shown  in  terms  of  the  family 
I  bank  account.  The  cost  of  medical 
;  care  often  becomes  so  great  as  to 
take  a  major  portion  of  the  family 
!  income.  About  6  per  cent  of  the 
|  people  with  incomes  under  $3,000 
;  a  year  spend  almost  one  fifth  of 
•i  their    gross    income    for    medical 
j  and  dental  care.  The  private  medi- 
I  cal  bill  for  the  country,  which  is 
|  9  billion  dollars,  averages  $200.00 
:  for  every  family,  and  the  cost  is 
rising.   In  cases  of  prolonged  ill- 
|  ness  and  expensive  treatments,  the 
■  annual  cost  of  medical  care  may 
|  absorb  all  the  family  income  and 
j  take    the    life's    savings    as    well. 
One  of  the  most  common  and 
!  costly  forms  of  disease  is  mental 
|  illness.  In  the  draft  for  World  War 
\ II  it  was  discovered  that  12  per 
|  cent  of  all  the  men   examined — 
|  more  than  one  third  of  those  re- 
jected— -w7ere  disqualified  for  psy- 
|  choneurotic  reasons. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  men  who 

I  "cracked  up"  because  of  psychi- 

!  atric  difficulty  in  the  Korean  fight- 

!  ing  were  able  to  return  to  action 

;  after  several  weeks  of  treatment. 

j  Less  than  two  per  thousand  were 

j  discharged  in  Korea,  whereas  in 

1943  there  were  twenty-four  per 

1  thousand.  The  difference  was  due 

to    more    general    application    of 

|  what  we  know  about  how  people 

I  operate    and    the    availability    of 

more  specialists  to  treat  the  more 

difficult    cases.     Such     treatment 

more  than  paid  for  itself. 

In  civilian  life  the  toll  of  mental 
|  illness    is    very    heavy.    Because 
i  mental  illness  is  of  long  duration, 
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it  accounts  for  more  time  spent 
in  hospitals  than  all  other  illnesses 
combined.  Nearly  twice  as  many 
hospital  beds  are  needed  for  the 
mentally  ill  as  are  now  available. 
About  three  out  of  every  four 
state  mental  hospitals  report  over- 
crowding, and  a  great  proportion 
of  them  are  seriously  understaffed. 
They  need  more  physicians,  more 
registered  nurses,  more  psychiatric 
social  workers,  and  more  clinical 
psychologists. 

Tremendous  strides  have  been 
made  in  scientific  study  of  the 
brain.  Every  part  has  been  charted 
like  a  map,  and  the  scientist  can 
focus  upon  as  small  a  portion  as 
a  single  cell  to  learn  what  parts 
affect  memory,  perception,  emo- 
tions, and  controls.  The  research 
on  schizophrenia,  or  dementia 
praecox,  has  been  wide  and  varied, 
including  physiological,  biochemi- 
cal, psychological,  and  even  socio- 
logical. 

In  1946  Congress  passed  the 
Mental  Health  Act,  which  estab- 
lished what  is  now  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  one  of 
six  research  units  in  the  National 
Institute  of  Health.  The  appropri- 
ation for  the  fiscal  year  1953  for 
the  mental  health  institute  was 
$1,500,000.  In  that  year  the  total 
appropriation  for  mental  health, 
research  and  other,  was  $10,905,- 
222,  or  half  the  cost  of  one  super- 
jet  bomber,  B-52. 

There  is  no  distinct  boundary 
between  mental,  physical,  and  so- 
cial illness.  Sick  minds,  sick 
bodies,  sick  societies,  and  sick 
souls  mingle  constantly. 

Jesus  was  able  to  cure  many 
persons  who  suffered  from  several 
different  forms  of  illness.  When  a 
man  was  brought  to  him  on  a  bed 


which  was  lowered  through  a  roof 
because  of  the  great  crowd  about 
him,  Jesus  cured  the  paralytic  by 
forgiving  the  man's  sin.  When 
challenged  about  this  he  replied, 
"Which  is  easier,  to  say  to  the 
sick  of  the  palsy,  Thy  sins  are  for- 
given; or  to  say,  arise,  and  take 
up  thy  bed  and  walk?"  The  illness 
was  both  psychic  and  physical. 

The  cure  of  the  Gerasene 
demoniac  illustrates  another  rela- 
tionship. The  man  possessed  by 
demons,  as  the  theory  was  then 
understood,  was  thoroughly  anti- 
social. He  lived  alone  in  the  tombs. 
He  had  to  be  kept  under  guard. 
But  when  Jesus  cured  him  of  his 
mental  illness  he  also  cured  him 
of  his  social  illness.  The  man  was 
then  "clothed  and  in  his  right 
mind."  He  wanted  to  accompany 
Jesus,  but  the  Master  sent  him 
back  to  his  own  house  to  declare 
"how  great  things  God  hath  done 
for  thee." 

More  and  more  we  are  learning 
that  Jesus  knew  that  the  whole 
man  must  be  cured,  and  that  ill- 
ness has  many  facets — physical, 
mental,  social — and  all  of  them  are 
in  one  way  or  another  religious. 
Health  is  wholeness,  which  is 
allied  to  holiness.  It  is  the  whole 
person  in  right  relation  to  God 
and  his  universe. 

There  was  a  time  when  the 
church  made  great  use  of  mental 
as  well  as  physical  healing.  Now, 
after  many  years  of  neglect,  re- 
ligious leaders  are  giving  renewed 
attention  to  pastoral  counselling 
both  in  the  home,  church,  and 
mental  institution.  Some  pastors 
have  regular  clinics  using  the  help 
of  psychiatrists,  physicians,  social 
workers,  and  others. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Is  mental  illness  increasing 
or  are  we  only  more  aware  of  it 
than  we  used  to  be? 

2.  Does  the  increase  of  the  life 
span  from  forty-nine  years  to 
sixty-eight  years  in  the  past  half 
century  mean  a  gain  in  good 
living?  What  problems  has  it 
created?  What  good  possibilities 
does  it  present? 

3.  How  should  the  costs  of 
prolonged  illness  and  care  be 
borne?  Does  the  public  have  any 
responsibility?  What  value  is 
voluntary  group  insurance  like 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield? 
Should  the  government  re-insure 
such  agencies  against  the  excep- 
tional costs  of  long,  expensive 
illness? 

4.  In  what  ways  should  the 
churches  make  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  disease? 


Increased  attention  is  given  to 
problems  of  alcoholism,  juvenile 
delinquency,  old  age,  and  all  near 
relatives  of  illness  in  its  many 
forms.  In  part  this  is  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  "unseen  at- 
tacker" strikes  widely,  and  the  de- 
fense against  disease  is  every- 
body's business.  It  is  also  evidence 
of  the  realization  that  an  impor- 
tant part  of  man's  illness  is  due 
to  his  loss  of  vital  faith,  his  mis- 
taken notion  of  his  own  place  in 
the  scheme  of  things,  and  his  wil- 
ful estrangement  from  God.  To 
all  the  sick  comes  the  call  of  the 
Great  Physician,  "Come  unto  me 
ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest." 
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For  Lack  of  Knowledge 

1.  To  show  the  costs  of  illiteracy  and  educational  deficiency. 

2.  To  encourage  freedom  of  discussion  and  thought. 

3.  To  emphasize  the  importance  of  knowledge  about  God  and  society 
and  self. 

Suggested  Scripture:   Proverbs   1:7;  Isaiah  11:1-5;   Hosea  4:6-10; 
I  Corinthians  13:1-13. 


In  World  War  II  there  were  5 
\  million  men  rejected  for  military 
i  service  because  of  some  physical, 
!  moral  or  mental  disability.  Out 
j  of  the  18  million  examined,  716,000 
I  were  rejected  and  classified  as 
|  "mental  deficient."  In  the  first  year 
I  of  the  hostilities  in  Korea,  there 
I  were  more  than  300,000  men  re- 
J  jected  because  they  failed  to  pass 
I  the  educational  exams.  Men  who 
I  cannot  read  and  write  readily  are 
I  a  liability  in  mechanized  warfare, 
|  as  well  as  in  modern  industry. 
|  Recent  estimates  indicate  there 
j  are  about  2,500,000  adults  in  the 
|  United  States  who  have  not  com- 
|  pleted  five  years  of  schooling  and 
I  would  have  great  difficulty  in 
|  reading  and  writing.  This  is  one 
|  out  of  every  fifty  adults  in  the 
\  country.  Due  to  restricted  oppor- 
I  tunities,  the  rate  is  higher  among 
J  Negroes,  Spanish  Americans  in 
%  the  southwest,  and  certain  tribes 
1  of  Indians.  In  1941  the  illiteracy 
I  rate  among  the  Navajos  was  as 
|  high  as  90  per  cent. 
|  Tremendous  progress  has  been 
|  made  in  lifting  the  level  of  educa- 
|  tion  during  the  last  half  of  the 
I  century.  In  1890  the  illiteracy  rate 
1  for  the  whole  population  was  13.3 
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per  cent,  but  by  1940  this  had  been 
reduced  to  2.9  per  cent.  The  1950 
census  data  shows  that  half  the 
people  who  were  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-five  and  twenty- 
nine  years  had  completed  twelve 
and  one-tenth  years  of  school, 
while  half  of  those  in  the  age 
bracket  fifty-five  to  sixty-four  had 
completed  only  eight  and  four- 
tenths  years  in  school.  In  the  pop- 
ulation over  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  the  whites  had  two  and  seven- 
tenths  more  years  of  educational 
opportunity  than  had  the  non- 
whites. 

The  presence  of  2,500,000  "func- 
tional illiterates"  who  have  had 
less  than  five  years  of  school  is  a 
challenge  to  all  of  us.  These  peo- 
ple do  not  lack  the  brains  so  much 
as  they  lack  the  opportunities. 
Out  of  a  group  of  400  classified 
by  the  Army  as  "mental  deficient," 
290  were  able  to  enter  service 
after  a  period  of  training  in  read- 
ing and  writing.  They  gave  ac- 
ceptable service.  In  the  case  of 
125,  their  service  was  rated  as 
"very   good." 

Usually  the  illiterate  find  them- 
selves in  the  lowest-paid  jobs  as 
unskilled,    domestic,    or    personal 


service  workers.  A  very  great  pro- 
portion of  those  who  do  not  go 
beyond  the  fifth  grade  receive 
less  than  $1,000  per  year.  A  study 
of  the  native  white  population  in 
1939  showed  that  70  per  cent  of 
those  who  had  only  seven  or  eight 
years  of  school  had  incomes  of 
less  than  $1,500  a  year;  70  per  cent 
of  those  who  had  a  college  edu- 
cation received  over  $1,500  a  year; 
and  34  per  cent  of  them  had  in- 
comes over  $2,500.  Only  one  per- 
son in  sixty  without  an  education 
received  over  $2,500  a  year.  But 
one  out  of  every  eighteen  who  had 
grade  school  education  received 
over  $2,500.  So  did  one  out  of 
every  eighteen  who  had  high 
school  diplomas,  and  one  out  of 
every  three  with  college  education. 

There  would  be  tremendous 
gains  in  our  national  production 
if  we  could  raise  the  level  of  ed- 
ucation, especially  among  those 
who  have  little.  The  costs  of 
illiteracy  are  low  income,  lessened 
production,  high  accident  and 
sickness  rates,  low  living  and  cul- 
tural standards.  The  lack  of  knowl- 
edge is  very  costly. 

Knowing  how  to  read  and  write 
is  not,  however,  our  most  serious 
lack  of  knowledge.  President  A. 
Whitney  Griswold  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity has  well  said,  "We  are  the 
best-informed  generation  that 
ever  lived  with  the  most  primitive 
ideas  of  what  to  do  with  our  in- 
formation. We  know  how  to  blow 
up  the  world,  but  we  don't  know 
how  to  govern  it." 

How  true!  We  know  more 
about  the  secrets  of  the  atom  than 
ever  before,  but  we  know  less 
about  how  to  control  its  use  so 
that  atomic  explosions  will  not 
destroy  us  all.  "How  do  we  keep 


these  techniques  under  social  con- 
trol?" asks  Dr.  Raymond  B.  Fos- 
dick.  "How  do  we  keep  them  from 
making  a  mockery  of  all  we  have 
hoped  or  dreamed  of  good?" 

That  is  the  question  which  must 
be  answered.  It  is  this  kind  of 
knowledge  we  need  most,  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  control  our  ma- 
chines, our  human  relations,  our 
international  affairs.  For  lack  of 
this  kind  of  knowledge  the  people 
perish. 

It  is  in  this  area  of  knowledge 
— how  to  handle  ourselves  and 
how  to  get  along  with  one  another 
— where  the  Bible  comes  through 
as  the  textbook.  It  teaches  us  that 
"the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom."  The  most  im- 
portant knowledge  about  ourselves 
and  others  derives  from  our  knowl- 
edge about  God.  We  know  him 
as  our  loving  Father,  who  shows 
his  true  nature  to  us  in  Jesus 
Christ,  then  we  understand  better 
the  meaning  of  our  own  lives  and 
the  manner  in  which  we  should 
deal  with  our  neighbor. 

We  acquire  what  Isaiah  called 
"the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  under- 
standing." This  sets  off  a  chain  j 
reaction  which  leads  to  ever  ex-  j 
panding  knowledge.  As  Paul 
wrote,  "For  our  knowledge  is  im-  j 
perfect  and  our  prophecy  is  im-  j 
perfect;  but  when  the  perfect  j 
comes,  the  imperfect  will  pass  | 
away.  .  .  .  For  now  we  see  in  a  \ 
mirror  dimly,  but  then  face  to  [ 
face.  Now  I  know  in  part;  then  I  j 
shall  understand  fully,  even  as  I  \ 
have  been  fully  understood.  So  j 
faith,  hope,  love  abide,  these  three;  | 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is  love."; 

Along  with  the  knowledge  j 
about  God  and  life  which  comes  j 
from  the  Bible  we  have  much  to  j 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Is  there  equal  opportunity 
for  education  in  the  United 
States?  Which  children  suffer 
handicaps  and  why? 

2.  Are  education  and  knowl- 
edge the  same  thing?  What  is 
their  relationship?  Who  is  re- 
sponsible for  providing  adequate 
education?  How? 

3.  What  kind  of  knowledge  do 
we  have  and  what  do  we  need 
most?  How  can  such  knowledge 
be  obtained? 

4.  What  limits  are  put  upon 
knowledge  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
we  are  human  beings?  What 
limits  should  we  put  upon  our- 
selves or  each  other? 

5.  In  what  ways  can  we  en- 
large our  knowledge  and  make  it 
more  effective  and  useful? 


learn  from  the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  opinions  among  ourselves  and 
with  people  of  other  races  and  na- 
tions. We  need  to  know  why  other 
people  feel  and  act  the  way  they 
do.  We  need  to  know  what  basis 
of  agreement  we  can  find  and 
whether  we  can  agree  to  disagree. 
We  need  to  be  open  to  new  truth, 
new  possibilities,  and  new  solu- 
tions. 

As  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
said    in    an    address    at    Brandeis 
University    in    April,    1952,    "The 
\  great  danger  of  this  period  is  not 
\  inflation,    nor   the   national   debt, 
!  nor  atomic  warfare.  The  great,  the 
\  critical,  danger  is  that  we  will  so 
i  limit  and  narrow  the  range  of  ad- 
missible   discussion    and    permis- 
sible thought  that  we  will  become 
victims   of  the   orthodox   school." 
The  great  advantage  of  the  free 
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world  is  that  we  can  think  un- 
orthodox thoughts  which  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  new  truth  and 
new  discoveries  for  the  minds  of 
men. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  said,  "The  best 
test  of  truth  is  the  power  of  the 
thought  to  get  itself  accepted  in 
the  competition  of  the  market."  It 
is  this  free  exchange  of  ideas 
which  has  made  the  free  world 
strong.  This  freedom  is  now  our 
greatest  weapon  against  totalitar- 
ianism. 

Our  freedom  to  discuss,  to  write, 
to  join  organizations  of  our  choos- 
ing does  not  mean  we  are  free  to 
be  careless  with  facts  or  indifferent 
to  truth.  It  puts  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility upon  us  to  gain  knowledge. 
Peter  Marshall  said,  "If  we  don't 
know  what  we  stand  for  we'll  fall 
for  anything."  Do  we  know  the 
truths  taught  by  our  Bible,  our 
Christian  forefathers?  Do  we 
know  the  principles  upon  which 
our  nation  was  founded  and  the 
heritage  of  truth  that  has  made 
her  great?  Do  we  have  the  moral 
sensitivity,  the  understanding  of 
individuals  and  groups  of  people 
which  will  lead  us  into  greater 
knowledge  of  how  to  get  along 
in  the  world?  In  a  world  of  ideo- 
logical warfare,  brain  washing, . 
and  thought  control,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  us  to  know 
what  we  stand  for,  or  we  may  in- 
deed "fall  for  anything." 

More  and  better  schools.  Cer- 
tainly! More  and  better  give-and- 
take  among  free  citizens.  Certain- 
ly! But  above  all,  more  and  better 
knowledge  of  the  faith  that  is  in 
us,  the  faith  which  is  rooted  and 
grounded  in  God. 
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THEME:  The  Greatest  Life  Ever  Lived 

Preparation  for  his  Coming  Matthew  3:1-17 

His  Inner,  Personal  Preparation Matthew  4:1-11 

His  Very  First  Followers  .Matthew  4:12-25 

He  Helps  a  Military  Man Matthew  8:1-13 

The  Need  for  Urgency  Matthew  8:14-22 

The  Sort  of  People  he  Wanted Matthew  9:9-17 

The  Call  for  Laborers  Matthew  9:35-38 

The  Costs  of  Service Matthew  10:24-33 

The  Demands  of  the  Service Matthew  10:34-42 

Results  Expected  from  Service  Matthew  11:25-30 

The  Test  of  Acceptable  Service Matthew  12:30-37  ! 

The  Way  Growth  Comes  Matthew  13:1-12  | 

What  his  Service  Is  Like Matthew  13:44-52  j 

Giving  a  Man  New  Insides Matthew  15:1-20  I 

What  Sort  of  Loyalty  and  Devotion?  Matthew  16:21-28  j 

His  Concern  for  Each  One Matthew  18:1-14! 

One's  Duty  Toward  Others Matthew  18:21-35  I 

Sacrificing  Your  Riches Matthew  19:16-30  I 

Promotion  to  Higher  Rank Matthew  20:20-28  j 

Preferment  According  to  Acts ...Matthew  21:28-32  I 

The  Basis  of  his  Teaching  .Matthew  22:34-40  \ 

Confusion  About  Importance  Matthew  23:23-28 

The  Time  of  his  Coming Matthew  24:35-44  j 

His  Judgment  on  Us  Matthew  25:31-46  I 

His  Crucial  Surrender Matthew  26:36-46  ( 

His  Lasting  Words Matthew  28:16-20  f 

The  Foundation  of  his  Highest  Teaching  Matthew  5:1-20  I 

Perfection  in  Conduct Matthew  5:21-48  I 

How  to  Be  All  Right  Inside Matthew  6:1-34  I 

The  Pinnacle  of  his  Highest  Teaching Matthew  7:1-29  ! 
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"Did    you    guys    pass    a    physical    or    an 
autopsy?" 

Professor:  "I  contend  that  any- 
one who  cannot  make  himself  un- 
derstood is  an  idiot.  Do  I  make 
myself  clear?" 

Freshman:  "No  sir." 

A  lad  away  at  school  recently 
wrote  his  parents:  "In  biology,  we 
went  and  found  a  lot  of  animals 


in  the  school  pond,  and  then  told 
them  what  they  were." 

You  can't  say  servicemen  don't 
respect  their  officers,  even  if  they 
happen  to  be  women.  One  sailor 
was  overheard  as  he  picked  up  a 
handkerchief  dropped  by  a  WAVE 
lieutenant.  He  handed  it  back  to 
her  and  said,  "You  dropped  this, 
toots,  sir." 

A  story  is  told  that  during  the 
war  Louis  Mountbatten  conducted 
an  inspection  tour  of  his  command 
in  the  Indo-China-Burma  theater. 
At  an  outpost  he  stopped  to  talk 
to  a  Negro  soldier. 

"Are  you  Indo-Chinese?"  asked 
Lord   Mountbatten. 

"No,  suh,"  the  GI  replied.  "Ah's 
outdo'  Alabama." 


"J  think  the  folks  are  asleep  again.  This 
time  it's  your  turn  to  yell  for  a  drink — " 


(answers  to  quiz  on  page  27) 


1.  Parable 

2.  Sparta 

3.  Repartee 

4.  Leopard 

5.  Hipparchus 

6.  Disparage 

7.  Paralysis 


15.  Parrot 


8.  Apartment 

9.  Apparition 

10.  Paraffin 

11.  Asparagus 

12.  Sarsaparilla 

13.  Apparel 

14.  Depart 
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A  Key  to  Understanding 

Love  all  God's  creation,  the  whole  and  every  grain 
of  sand  in  it.  Love  every  leaf,  every  ray  of  God's  light. 
Love  the  animals,  love  the  plants,  love  everything.  If  you 
love  everything,  you  will  perceive  the  divine  mystery  in 
things.  Once  you  perceive  it,  you  will  begin  to  compre- 
hend it  better  every  day.  And  you  will  come  at  last  to 
love  the  whole  world  with  an  all-embracing  love. 

— Fyodor  Dostoyevsky 
The  Brothers  Karamazov 
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